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WiLLIAM PRYNNE was the most active, if not the most able, of 
the opponents of Archbishop Laud. His perseverance in col- 
lecting stories, and in accumulating charges previous to, and at 
| the trial, and in circulating calumnious reports after the arch- 
bishop’s death, was unceasing. Actuated by feelings of the ix 
bitterest hostility, he never ceased to avenge his own alleged Pai 
wrongs on the prelate, until death removed his victim beyond his bet 
reach. Nor did his malice cease with the archbishop’s life, for 
Prynne continued to heap reproaches upon his memory in order 
to render him odious to posterity. ‘The writings of Prynne are 
the great storehouse from which the modern calumuniators of the 
archbishop are supplied with materials, Not satisfied with 


q 

bringing his enemy to trial, Prynne undertook the task of writing ere 
his life, while his feelings of revenge were at the highest piteh— pict 
an act which must be regarded as one of the darkest features ee? | 
. in his singular character. ‘To exult over a fallen enemy is a viola- eM 
tion of the plainest precepts of the Gospel, yet Prynne revelled See y 
in his odious task, not contenting himself with a narration of facts, Pe 
but inventing slanders, and commenting on acts in the arch- ag 


bishop’s life with malice almost satanic. In proof of this charge 
let Prynne’s works be perused, and every candid man will rise 
from he perusal with astonishment and pain—with astonishment 
that any one could be so forgetful of the common feelings of 
humanity, and with pain that a man_ professing the Gospel 
should have been influenced by such malignant feclings. 

That Prynne’s provocations were great no one will deny. 
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His sufferings, moreover, were unmerited. But the cause of 
them is to be found rather in the common principles of the age, 
than in the characters of individual bishops or judges. 

William Prynne was born at Swainswick, about two miles 
from the city of Bath, in the year 1600.* The rudiments of his 
education were received in the grammar school in Bath. This 
school still exists, the appointment to the mastership being vested 
in the corporation. ‘The rectory of Charlecombe, within a mile 
and a half of the city, is attached to the school. This little 
village, containing about seventy inhabitants of all ages, is pro- 
bably in nearly the same state as in the days of Prynne. Un- 
doubtedly Prynne was frequently a worshipper in its parish 
church, as well as in that of his native village. Both are pro- 
bably unaltered. From Bath, Prynne was removed to Oriel 
College, Oxford, in the year 1616, and to Lincoln’s Inn in 1620, 
subsequent to taking the degree of bachelor of arts. In 1622, 
being twenty years of age, he became a hearer of Dr. Preston, 
then one of the most popular of the Puritan party in London, and 
»reacher at Lincoln’s Inn. It should, however, be observed, that 
aan was in no way disinclined to conform to the rites and 
ceremonies of the Church of England, though he was usually 
classed among the Puritans. Indeed, he was at that very time in 
frequent attendance upon the king. Preston remained only a 
short time at Lincoln’s Inn; for he was elected master of his 
college in Cambridge. After his departure, Prynne probably 
attended on the ministry of some of the Puritan clergy, who 
were more opposed than Preston to the discipline and govern- 
ment of the Anglican church. 

His first publication made its appearance in the year 1626, on 
a question of no small difficulty, and one which in that age was 
the occasion of much disputing, and not a little bad feeling 
among the various disputants.t ‘The work was dedicated to 
Archbishop Abbot, of whom the author speaks as the defender of 
the doctrine which he maintains in his bulky volume. Alluding 


* Wood. It is stated in Aubrey’s Collection of Letters that he was born “at 
Aust, in Gloucestershire, where his father had an estate.” Letters of Eminent 
Persons, ii. 507. 

t The Perpetuetie of a Regenerate Man's Estate. Wherein it is manifestly proved 
by sundry arguments, reasons and authorities, that such as are once truly regene- 
rated and ingrafted into Christ by a lively faith, can neither finally nor totally fall 
from grace. It is also proved, that this hath beene the received and resolved doc- 
trine of all the Ancient Fathers, of all the Protestant Churches and writers beyond 
the seas, and of the Church of England. All the principall arguments that are, or 
may be objected against it, either trom Scripture, or from reason, are here likewise 
cleared and answered. By William Prynne, Gent: Lincolniensis. 4to. London. 
1626. A very ludicrous mistake is made in the Biographia Britannica respecting 
this work. In enumerating the works presented to Lincoln’s Inn, there is men- 
tioned, the J’erpetuity of a Generovs Man's Taste,” 
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to Montague, by whom the then received doctrine had been 
assailed, and to some of his supporters, the author says to the 
archbishop, ‘¢ All that I shall say of them is only this; that they 
are now so potent and so politique, that if they are not speedily 
and carefully prevented by your Gract, they are likely to quell, at 
least to cloud, that glorious truth and Gospell (which hath shined 
so bright, so plentifully and comfortablie among us for so long a 
season) with the dismall, the dangerous, and pernicious mists of 
Poperie and Arminianisme.” After complaining of Arminian 
books, * fraught with dangerous and hurtfull errors,” and of the 
encouragement to the printing of such productions, while those 
of an opposite tendency were discountenanced, he asks, “ Shall 
these factious, schismaticall, and hereticall spirits, bee so indus- 
trious to establish and to vent their errors, and to quell the 
truth: and shall not wee be as diligent and courageous to defend 
it? Shall they with all their might and maine plant Poperie and 
Arminianisme, nay Pelagianisme and Atheisme in our church, and 
shall wee sit still with foulded hands, and stupified hearts, and 
not labour to withstand them?” After some further lamenta- 
tions, he proceeds: ‘*O therefore let mee now beseech your 
Grace, that as in former times you have, so now, you would take 
heart and courage for the truth. You have many incourage- 
ments, many inforcements and ingagements for to do it. For 
your incouragement you have the Lord of Hosts and _ the 
Almightie King of heaven for to take your part, you have the 
votes and prayers of all true hearted Christians, you have all the 
aide and assistance that heaven and earth can yeeld unto you: 
O feare not then the face or frowne of man whose breath is in his 
nostrils, &c. or inforcements and incouragements to be zealous 
and courageous for the truth, you have very many. You are 
called to defend and support the truth: the very nature and 
qualitie of your function, and the very dignitie of that place and 
person which now you doe sustaine, doe even ingage and bind 
your Grace to be courageous and zealous for it. God hath com- 
mitted his truth and Gospell to your trust, and hath given it you 
in charge to propagate and defend it: God and our gratious 
sovereigne have committed the care and custodie of this our 
church to your charge, and they have given you more ability and 
power (and so more cause) for to defend the truth and doctrine 
that is established and settled in it, then to other men: and there- 
fore they will require and expect from your Grace (to whom so 
much is committed) much more then they can, or will from an 

other. O therefore as you tender the glory and honour of the 
God of heaven, the defence of Christ, and of his cause and 
Gospell, the peace and safetie of this our church which is com- 


mitted to your charge; as you tender your owne honour and 
272 
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reputation with God and man, or that great account which you 
must shortly make to God, of that great stewardship of his which 
is committed to you ; if you tender the good and comfort of your 
own soule both here and hereafter: if you would have Jesus 
Christ to owne you and not to bee ashamed of you at the last when 
he shall come in the glory of his father with all his holy angels: 
if you would not bee cast with those other feareful ones, into that 
lake which burneth with fire and brimstone for ever : take heart and 
courage for the Lord of Hosts, and for his truth and cause, which 
now are likely to miscarie. Suffer not his word and truth to bee 
betrayed a suppressed by schismaticall, factious, and Ante-_ 
christian spirits, for want of supportation and defence: but since 
the eyes of God and man are cast upon you, execute, stir up, and 
act that place and power which God and man have given to you, 
to the quelling of heresy and schisme, to the extirpation of 
poperie and Arminianisme ; to the subversion of the kingdom of 
Satan and Antichrist, to the maintaining and inlarging of the 
kingdome of Jesus Christ, and to the establishing of that glorious 
truth and Gospell, which hath flourished and shined so long 
among us, to the admiration and mirror of our friends and to the 
griefe and envy of our adversaries. Let not fear and cowardice, 
let not flesh and blood, or any other impediment thatsoever daunt 
your courage, or coole your love and zeale to Christ, or to his 
cause. And here I would intreate your Grace to pardon this 
my boldnesse and my rudenesse with you: (which though 
modesty and manners might cause mee to forbeare, yet piety 
and zeale to God and to his truth, and love to this my mother 
church, together with the necessity and extremitie of the times, 
hath made me guilty of it (I hope not faulty in it) and withall 1 
humblie consecrate these firstlings of my studies (being nothing 
else but a just defence of a comfortable and orthodox point of 
faith, which hath Jong been settled and established in this our 
church and in all reformed churches beyond the seas,) which if 
your Grace will but vouchsafe to patronize and shelter, they 
shall not feele, they will not feare, a total or a final fall.” 

This long and curious extract from Prynne’s first performance 
will not be unacceptable to the reader. It will be remembered 
that Prynne was at this time only twenty-six years of age ; yet he 
ventured to handle one of the most difficult questions in theology. 
It is, moreover, evident, that he would have put down the works 
of Montague and others, with the same weapons, which, at a 
subsequent period, were used against his own writings. His 
language to Abbot is bold, though respectful; and the whole 
dedication affords evidence of a determination to use his utmost 
endeavours to oppose the views, which in his estimation, were so 
fraught with error. One thing, however, is observable—namely, 
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that Prynne repeatedly avows himself a member of the Church 
of England, calling her his mother church. It will be seen, as 
we proceed, that he regarded himself not merely as a member, 
but as the defender of the Anglican church, though at a later 
period he submitted to the Covenant, and to the substitution of 
Presbyterianism for Episcopacy. It is curious to trace the career 
of Prynne, as marked by his earlier publications, until he became 
a thorough Presbyterian; and then to find him in his latter days 
conformable to that church whose defender he avowed himself in 
the outset of his manhood. 

Prynne’s second work was directed against the prevailing 
practice of wearing long hair, to oppose which the Puritans 
adopted the opposite custom of cropping it very short, from 
which arose the appellation Roundhead, a term used by the 
cavaliers in scorn, during the civil wars, to designate the ‘Cars 
enemies.* If the cavaliers, as they were termed, went to one 
extreme, the Puritans went to the opposite; for they would not 
admit it to be possible that long hair and true religion could 
exist together. Mrs. Hutchinson tells us, in her interesting 
memoir, that her husband gave great offence to the narrows 
minded bigots of his party, who questioned his sincerity and his 
religion, because he would not cut off his hair, of which both he 
and his wife were somewhat vain. 

A somewhat similar production was published in the same 
year, directed against another prevalent custom of the age, which 
was probably greatly abused in the support of riot and extrava- 
gance.t ‘This was dedicated to the king, because the royal name 
was most abused in the practice against which the author wrote. 
First, in that your sacred health, your name, your crowne, and 
dignitie by means of healthes, are made the dayly table-comple- 
ment, grace, and first salute of every joviall courtier: the grand- 
sergeantie and chiefe allegiance of every great, or pettie, or every 
corporation, court, or countrey officer: the principall welcome 
and entertainment, of every riotous gentleman; the piety and 
meale devotion, of many a trencher-chaplain : the logicke, theame 
and rhetoricke of every potlearned scholler: the phrase, and 
valour of every deboist and roaring souldiour: the liverie, and 
table, buttrie, sellar-talke, of every good fellow servingman: the 
ceremonie, byword, and ale-discourse, of every base mechanicke, 
clowne, and country peasant: the first ingredient of every 


- 


* The Unloveliness of Love Locks, or a Summary Discourse, proving the wear- 
ing and nourishing of Locks, or Love-locks, to be altogether unlawful unto Chris- 
tians, &e. 4to. 1628. 

t Healthes : Sicknesse ; ora compendious and briefe discourse, proving the drink- 
ing and pledging of healthes to be sinfull and utterly unlawfull unto Christians, &c. 
By William Prynne, Gent. Hospitii Lincolniensis. 4to. Printed in London, 
1628. 
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drunkard’s cup: the first pot-service, at every great or mean 
man’s service: the song, the antheme, foote, or musicke of every 
festivall and merry meeting : the prologue, or praeludium to every 
drunken match and skirmage: the ornament, grace, or garland, to 
every ebrious round : the onely ramme, or pole-axe to assault, to 
force, and batter downe: the most flexanimous eloquence, to 
solicite: and the most energeticall, and uncontrouleable argument 
to overcome the sobrietie, and temperance of all true-hearted, 
real, practical, and blessed Christians.” 

It is amusing to read such a conglomeration of epithets. 
Prynne was famous all his life for using epithets, and, on some 
occasions, especially when the bishops were concerned, they were 
neither respectful nor even decent. His ** Healthes Sicknesse” was 
privately printed, no one probably being willing to license the 
publication of such a cae performance. ‘This work and the 
‘* Unloveliness of Love Locks’ indicate the bent of the author’s 
inclinations towards the views and practices of the Puritans. 
Every year seems to have strengthened his prejudices against the 
bishops, though he still avowed his attachment to the church, and 
was a frequenter of her services. He alludes to some of the 
clergy as guilty of the practice of drinking healths, though no 
names are specified. * ‘They are too much devoted to them; to 
the ill example of the laity, and the disgrace, and scandal of 
religion, they are infamous, scandalous, and of ill report, not 
onely with the church, and holiest saints of God; but even 
among the graver, civiler, and more temperate sort of carnal 
men.” And again, alluding to the baptism of children, he adds: 
** They derogate and detract from prayer, and attribute that 
divine and heavenly efficacie, and blessing unto drinking, that is 
due to it: whence some men are healthing and carousing tor 
their children’s birth and happinesse, whereas they should be 
praying for them; baptizing them in sacke and claret in which 
the devil spirit Bacchus breathes; before they bring them to that 
sacred font and holy water, in which the Holy Ghost himselfe 
doth work and move.”* 

During the same year our author sent forth another publica- 
tion of a different character. Cosin had published his ‘ Collec- 
tion of Private Devotions” in 1627. The book was modelled 
after the Orarium, or Hours of Prayer, put forth by authority of 
Queen Elizabeth in 1560. Some objectionable matters were 
introduced, which were corrected in subsequent editions; but 
Prynne attacked the very structure of the book as Popish.+ 


* Healthes Sicknesse, pp. 85, 86. 
t A Briefe Survey and Censure of Mr. Cozens, his Couzening Devotions; proving 
both the forme and matter of Mr. Cozens his Booke of Private Devotions, or the 
Hlours of Prayer, lately published, to be merely Popisb, to differ from the Private 
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This attack on Cosin was dedicated to the Parliament; and it is 
remarkable, that Prynne is evidently proud of his churchman- 
ship. ‘Go on, therefore,” says he, you Christian heroes and 
valiant worthies of the Lord to vindicate the cause and doctrines 
of our church against those cozening, treacherous, and rebellious 
sons (if sons) of hers, who have betrayed her with a kisse, and 
wounded her with one hand, whiles they seemingly imbrace her 
with the other: and the God of heaven shall be with you. And 
have you not cause enough in the cause and quarell of our 
church? Since shee hath few priests or prelates, for to pity her, 
fewer to succour her in her present dangers? Alas, where are 
the learned, reverend, humble, stout, and zealous prelates? 
Where are. the ecclesiasticall or high commission courts? 
Where is the convocation or assembly of the lag ws that 
either do, or dare apply, a salve or plaister, to her homebred 
maladies : or avenge her of those treacherous, corrupt and cozen- 
ing watchmen who have smitten her to the heart, and almost 
betrayed her to her Roman enemies. What bishop’s consistory, 
what convocation house, or high commission court, have lately 
questioned, censured, suspended, or degraded, a Montague, a 
Cozens, a Jackson, or a Wideension? A Papist, or Arminian ? 
A non-resident, or careless pastor, who never feeds his flocke ? 
A jovial or good fellow minister, whose tobacco-pipe is his 
psalter, and his caune his text? Or a rayling and inveying 
Shemie, whose sermons are but bitter, prophane, and poysonous ee 
satyrs against the practicall power and forwardest professors of rose 
religion, whom he reviles and scoffes at under the name of ee 
Puritans, or holy brethren ; a phrase which the Holy Ghost doth ie 
ofttimes use? Nay shall I speak the truth, what popish and te 
arminian bookes have not beene vented, yea, countenanced, | Ne 
authorized, and borne out of late against all oppositions whatso- th 
ever, by some who say they are, (and [ would to God they were) | 
the fathers of our church and pillars of our faith.”* he 

Alluding to the books of Montague, which were licensed and 
published, and to the difficulty of getting the public approval of 
works on the opposite side, our author says, ‘* Was not the way 
and passage to the presse blockt up at first against all such whose é 
zeal to piety, to the publicke weale and safety of our church, had svt 
caused them to take up pen and paper armes against his Popish and SOM 
Arminian doctrines? And have not all their orthodox and pious Te 
workes which past the presse by stealth or otherwise, beene ques- a 


Prayers authorized by Queene Elizabeth, 1560, to be transcribed out of Popish 
authors, with which they are here paralled, and to be scandalous and prejudiciall to 
our church, and advantageous onely to the Church of Rome. By William Prynne, i 
Gent. Hospitii Lincolniensis, 4to, Printed at London, 1628. ; 
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* Briefe Survey, &c. Epistle to the Parliament. 
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tioned and prohibited, since the unhappy breach of the last Parlia- 
mentary assembly, though they were accused of no heresie, scisme, 
false doctrine, or sedition ? Was not reverend Bishop Carlton’s 
booke, though backed with the joynt attestation of that learned 

relate, Dr. Davenant, Bishop of Sarum, Dr. Warde, Dr. Goad, 
Dr. Balcanquell, our selected Dort Divines: together with Dr. 
Sutcliffe’s booke, Mr. Rouse his booke, Mr. Burton’s booke, Mr. 
Yates his booke, Mr. Wotton’s booke, Dr. Goad’s Paralells, Dr. 
Featlie’s Paralells (to omit my own poor treatise of Perseverance, 
which, though it were licensed and reprinted, is yet suppressed 
and called in upon no doctrinal! nor just exceptions), inhibited, 
cald in, and seized on, under the bare pretence of not being 
licensed, but in truth because they did oppose Mr. Montague’s 
Popery and Arminianisme ?” ‘The author alludes to the silence 
of the bishops respecting Montague’s books, and to the activity 
manifested in checking such publications as his own, He men- 
tions that Burton’s answer to Cosin was intercepted at the 
printer’s, while his own work in censure of the Devotions” was 
refused a licence.* 

At the same time, Prynne has no objection to the various 
ecclesiastical and other courts, provided they were employed in 
checking those against whom he had arrayed himself. He would 
have rejoiced in such courts, had their powers been wielded by 
his own party. ‘There is no condemnation of the principle: he 
objects only to the practice. ‘Thus he says: When those Con- 
sistories and High Commission Courts, which should be sanctuaries, 
shields, and chiefe protectors to them, against domesticke vipers, 
which gnaw out their bowels: and those from whom they might 
expect and justly challenge the greatest favour, aide, and best sup- 
port, are now so farre from shielding and assisting them against 
their mountebanke, cozening and mouasticke opposites: that they 
doe even bend themselves against them, in intercepting all sup- 
plies, which private lovers would impart unto them: in silencing, 
questioning, and clubbing downe such by force, who take up 
armes in their defence against their personal], homebred, and pro- 
fessed foes? Alas, whither should our poore distressed church 
or our religion flee ?” 

This is addressed to the Parliament: and the means of obtain- 
ing relief are then specified. Among these is first mentioned the 


* Ife says elsewhere: “ Not to speake of others, I myselfe can testifie, that I have 
tendred sundry treatises of mine owne to licence: (as one against Health-drinking, 
and this very Survay and Censure of Mr. Cozens his Devotions among others) to 
which there was no just exceptions taken, but that they were mine, or that they 
opposed the errors, sins, or common evills of the times; and for this they are 
rejected: yea, I had one treatise of late denyed license, which else had passed 
readily to the presse, but that they kuew at last it was my hand, and that alone 
was cause enough to purchase a non-licet,”—Briefe Survey, 89. 
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suppressing of the “ Popish Devotions and Arminian Treatises,” 
meaning Cosin’s book, and the two productions of — 
Another means is “ Zo lop off those putred, gangrened, festred, and 
contagious members, who are like to, putrifie, leaven, and infect 
the whole body of our church: that so their exemplary and open 
punishment may deterre all others.” It cannot be difficult to under- 
stand Prynne’s meaning. He would certainly have adopted 
measures quite as severe as any which were subsequently directed 
against himself. ‘These recommendations were given before he 
had suffered under the Star-chamber sentence. He further recom- 
mends the parliament ‘to search those dens and burrowes out, 
which harbour and protect those litte Popish and Arminian 
foxes, which now spoyle our vines; and to discover those higher 
springs, and poysonous fountaines, which send out those muddy, 
bitter, and unwholesome streames, which doe not water, but poyson 
and defile our church, Certainly these budding branches receive 
their sap, their nourishment, and support, from some greater 
trunkes and deeper roots, which must be felled and stockt up, 
before these bitter fruits will fade or fall. ‘These petty orbs and 
underwheeles, which have made such irregular motions and com- 
motions in our church, derive their motions from some higher and 
superior spheres: which must be rectified and reduced to their 
true and proper motions, before the lesser planets and clocke- 
wheeles of our church will move aright.” ‘That some of the 
bishops are intended by the “ higher spheres” is evident: nor can 
it be denied, that our author would have visited them with the 
severest punishment. He complains, that the answers to Cosin 
aud Montague were discountenanced by the licensers, Published, 
however, they were ; nor were the authors brought into trouble 
in consequence. But Prynne would have actually suppressed all 
books written against his own peculiar views. ‘Thus another 
recommendation is, “to inhibit the publishing and divulging of 
all Popish and Arminian doctrines, either by word or writing, 
under severe mulkts and penalties.” ‘These recommendations are 
addressed to the parliament, in an epistle prefixed to the Survey 
of Cosin’s Book. ‘Their spirit shows the character of the man. 
Had he been in authority, the utmost severities would have been 
inflicted, ‘The scenes would not have been changed ; but merely 
the sufferers and the actors would have changed places. 

‘The book censured by Prynne became very popular; nor is it 
improbable, that the unmerited attack of our author may have 
contributed somewhat to its very extensive reception. Some few 
things were indeed altered in the second and subsequent editions ; 
and probably Prynne’s examination may so far have been useful, 
Thus some expressions, which appeared like a prayer for the dead, 
Were altered. Cosin professed to follow the Orarium published 
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in 1560 by authority of Queen Elizabeth. Prynne fastens upon 
him a heavy charge, for endeavouring, as he alleges, to damage 
the reputation of that renowned queen, denying that such petitions 
could be found in the book in question. 

Krom Prynne’s description of the Orarium, and his positive 
denial, that prayers for the dead were countenanced in any books 
of the time of Queen Elizabeth, it is clear that he was not aware 
of the existence of, or at all events, that he had not examined, 
certain Primers in English at the commencement of that reign, 
What would have been his horror, had he known the fact, that 
prayers for the dead were actually retained in the Primer of Eliza- 
beth, precisely in the same form as in that of King Henry in 
1545? Such is the fact: and it is remarkable, that it was not 
known to Prynne. In the present day, the books are exceed- 
ingly rare, few copies being Seca but at that time they must 
have been comparatively common.* As Cosin was a collector of 
such books, it can scarcely be supposed that he was ignorant of 
the existence of these Primers containing such petitions. 

Prynne even makes Cosin’s love of collecting early books of 
devotion to be a crime: while his taste in binding is converted 
into an inclination to Popery. ** Now the reasons which induce 
mee more strongly to suspect, that our author borrowed both the 
forme and matter of these devotions from Popish authors, as the 
present paralel doth abundantly testifie, are chiefly two: first, be- 
cause the author hath, for sundry years together, monopolized, and 
bought up for his own private use (as [ am credibly informed) 
all sorts of Popish primers, prayer-books, catechismes, breviaries, 
and pamphlets whatsoever, (of which he hath great store): and 


* There is a Primer of the date of 1559.“ The Primer, set forth at large, with 
many Godly and Devout Prayers. Anno 1559. Imprinted at London by the 
assignees of John Wayland, forbyddyng all other to prynt this or any other 
Prymer.” It is nearly a reprint of that of 1545. The Prayers for the Dead are 
retained, though some others, addressed to the Virgin Mary, are expunged. Another 
early edition also exists, containing, in addition, the Catechism. In all other par- 
ticulars, it agrees with the preceding. The copy now before me is without a title, 
consequently the date cannot be ascertained. It is, however, certain that it is of 
the earliest part of Elizabeth’s reign, because it has the Prayers for the Dead, fol- 
lowing in this respect that of 1545; whereas all the later Primers of Queen Eliza- 
beth are totally different books, both in the arrangement of the various parts, and 
also in the insertion of much new matter, and the rejection of old. In the Prayer 
before Prime is the singular petition, “ ‘Io the dead, pardons and rest.” At the 
close of the Dirige are the following prayers, as in the Primer of 1545. “ Almighty 
eternal God, to whom there is never any prayer made without hope of mercy, be 
mereyfull to the soules of thy servaunts beyng departed from this worlde in the 
confession of thy name, that they may be associat in the company of thy sainctes, 
through Christ our Lorde. Amen.” 

“Lord, bowe thine eare unto our prayers, wherein we devontely call upon thy 
mercy that thou wilt bestowe of thy servauntes (which thou hast commaunded to 
departe from this world) in the couatrey of peace and rest, and cause them to be 
made parteners with thy holye servauntes, throughe Christ our Lord, Amen,”— 
Cosin does not allude to Elizabeth’s Primer, but only to the Orarium. 
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et he is always inquisitive after more. Secondly, because hee 
hath caused sundry of his Popish prayer-bookes, primers, and 
breviaries, to bee bound up in a very curious and costly manner, 
with guilded leaves, and covers, stamped sometime. with a crosse, 
or crucifixe, other times with our Ladie’s picture and Jesus in her 
armes: all after the Popish forme ; as his own booke-binders have 
certified mee: which, doubtlesse, he would never doe, did he not 
admire, affect, and prise these bookes and pamphlets in his heart, 
and likewise make some use of them in his private practice and 
devotions, and his publike writings, as hee here hath done.”* 

Prynne’s bigotry, or malice, is apparent in the preceding 
extract. Because Cosin was a searcher after old books of devo- 
tion, and because he was a man of taste in his bindings, it is 
argued, that he was inclined to Popery, and required the books 
for an improper purpose, On such a principle how easy would 
it be to condemn any man for some imaginary crime! And what 
would become of the present collectors of such books ? 

In two places in this book, our author charges Cosin with 
altering the Book of Common Prayer. ‘Thus, ‘* Who hath like- 
wise lately made some alterations in our Common Prayer-Booke, 
by what authoritie [ knowe not.”+ And again, enumerating a 
series of charges to prove his inclination to Popery, he says: 
“together with his alteration of our Common Prayer-Booke, and 
putting in of priests for ministers: his ingrossing of Popish prayers 
booke, portuasses, and devotions for sundry years; and his curious 
and costly binding and stamping them after the Popish manner.” 
It would be hard to condemn a man for the binding of his books ; 
and the circumstance may be regarded as characteristic of the 
charges which were usually alleged by the Puritans against the 
bishops and clergy of the Church of England. ‘This strange 
charge shows, that the most innocent and trivial matters were 
distorted by bigoted opponents into serious offences. 

But the same charge of altering the word minister was also 
alleged against Land. It was said, that, among other alterations, 
the word priest was substituted for minister, without any autho- 
rity, especially in the Rubric before the Absolution. Both with 
respect to Cosin and Laud, the charge was groundless. It is 
difficult to account for such strange assertions. In the first 
instance, they must have been fabricated for a malicious purpose : 
and then others, who circulated them, probably believed that 
they were true: and thus in the end the belief became general 
among the disaffected clergy and people. Without taking the 
trouble to examine for themselves, the opponents of the bishops 


* Briefe Censure, &c., 65, 66. 
t Ibid. 92. t Ibid. 104, 
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adopted the easier course of seizing upon and circulating a ready 
made story, well calculated to answer their pur A little 
inquiry, or an examination of the various editions of the Book of 
Common Prayer, would have set the matter atrest. At that time, 
however, the Puritans chose to believe and publish anything 
against the bishops.* 

In the Prayer-books published from 1604, when King James's 
revision was put forth, until the Restoration, there will be found a 
considerable variety in the adoption of the word priest or minister, 
not only in the Absolution Rubric, but in other parts of the ser- 
vice. But a very few facts will prove the entire groundlessness of 
the charge against Laud and Cosin, of foisting in changes of their 
own will. Both before and subsequent to the period of Laud’s 
rise, the words minister and priest were used indiscriminately, and 
apparently without any reason. In the book of 1604 we find 
minister in the Absolution Rubric, and also in several subsequent 
editions. There is an edition of 1632, and another in 1633, with 
the word priest: and there is another edition of the latter year, 
1633, with the word minister ; so again in 1634 and 1639, the 
word minister is found: and in another edition of 1639, we meet 
with priest. In other editions of 1628, 1637, and 1638, all pub- 
lished after the period of Laud’s power, the word minister occurs 
instead of priest. What, then, is the obvious inference? Un- 
doubtedly that there was no design in the matter, but that the 
word priest or minister was used at the discretion of the printer. 
This is evident from the fact, that different editions of the same 
year vary in the adoption of the two words. But there is another 
remarkable circumstance, which bears very strongly on this point, 
and affords proof of the malicious character of the charges against 
Laud. In the book of 1604, the standard text of the period, the 
word priest occurs in the versicles in the office for the Churching 
of Women: whereas, in 1633, the time of Laud’s greatest 
influence, and in subsequent years, we find the word minister. 
Had there been any design in the matter, or had any importance 
been attached to the subject by Laud, he certainly would not have 
permitted such a departure from the book of King James. In 
short, the whole business was left to the printer, and the substitu- 
tion of one word for the other was accidental.+ | 

Prynne objected to the arrangement of the hours of prayer as 
Popish : and one of his arguments against the use of the book is 
the want of time to attend to its directions. He says: ‘“ Non- 
residents are the only men that I can thinke of who Lait, or at 


* It is to be lamented that the charges are still made, without inquiry or scruple, 
by some modern writers against the Church of England. 

t This matter is discussed in my “ History of the Convocation of the Church of 
England,” pp. 236, 7, 8. 
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leastwise might have, leisure time to practise these devotions: and 
turne them over every day at their prefixed howers: but I feare 
me, that they are so wholly ingrossed with the recited employ- 
ment, that they cannot; or that their sloath and lasinesse is so 
great, and their devotion so small and key-cold,that they will not 
brooke so hard and heavy a task.” He further thinks that they 
« will never finde conscience, or devotion enough, to chant over 
these devotions duely once a day: nay, once a month : especially 
since there is no other argument to persuade them to it, but our 
author’s bare persuasion and advise: which, I dare presume, was 
never seconded by his practise.”* Thus, he first charges Cosin 
with a practice, and then insinuates, that he only pretended to use 
the book, for which the authorities are called upon to administer 
punishment. 

The next year, 1629, Prynne put forth a new treatise against 
Arminianism. It was published without a licence: for our author 
was not deterred from printing by the apprehension of punish- 
ment. In the following year, 1630, a second and an enlarged 
edition was published.t ‘This work is dedicated “'To the High and 
Honourable Court of Parliament now assembled.” He again calls 
upon the parliament to interpose. ‘* Your only care, your worke 
is now, to defend, to settle them (the doctrines), not dispute 
them: to damne, yea, quite extirpate their opposite Arminian 
errours, not to honour, countenance or equalize them with them, 
by putting them both to triall: to question, censure and con- 
demne their audacious, open, adversaries, their secret, dangerous 
master underminers, who are of different rankes, and must be dealt 
with in a various manner: not to discusse their verity, of which 
our church was never yet suspitious in the least degree.” Havin 
urged them to erm in their work, he adds, * When you have 
once discovered them, (as you may quickely doe, since practice, 
fame, and jealousie have made them so notorious, ) it will be worth 
= labour to hew them downe with speede, both root and 

ranch at once. ‘Trampling on camomile stalkes doth but make 
them grow the thicker: it is the breaking, not the bruising, of 
the roote that kills it: the rootes must first bee stocked up, or 
else the blades, the stalkes, the branches will not, cannot wither. 
Strike, therefore, at the roots, as well as at the branches of these 
prevailing factions.” He closes with a prayer, that the parlia- 
ment may be directed in their work. Its Janguage can scarcely 


* Briefe Survey, 42. 


¢t Anti- Arminianisme ; or the Church of England’s Old Antithesis to New Armi- 
nianisme. By William Prynne, an Utter Barrester of Lincolne’s Inne. The 
second edition, much enlarged. Imprinted 1630. The first edition was printed in 
1629, and is probably scarce, being, as Dr. Bliss remarks, unknown to Wood, who 
refers to two editions in the year 1630. 
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be mistaken, Thus, “ That all our eyes may see with triumph, 
all Popery, all olde, all newe pelagianisme, with all the grand 
fomentors, and master-springs that feed them, (in dispight of all 
their new-erected and much-adored altar-idols,) arraigned at your 
dreadfull barre, condemned at your great tribunall: executed 
before your faces: layd dead and prostrate at your feet : interred 
in some brazen dungeon: yea, sealed up, and strictly watched 
with such environing, cantelous, irre shat, and adamantine 
lawes, as may so presse them downe or all eternitie, that they 
may never raise themselves, nor yet be raised in our church 
aine.” 

There is no question, that Prynne would have administered 
sean to those whom he calls Arminians. ‘The man, there- 
ore, who would punish others, cannot be surprised, if the 
example which he recommends, should be practised on him- 
self. ‘Those who censured Prynne merely followed out his own 
principle. 

In the same year, also, he published another work on the same 
subject.* ‘The candid reader of these productions must admit, 
that Prynne was guilty of many provocations, both on the score 
of intemperate language, and unfounded charges against indi- 
viduals, 

Still no punishment was awarded to Prynne until the publica- 
tion of his Histrio- Mastiz in 1633.+ ‘This isa work of 2000 pages, 
abounding in quotations from all kinds of sources, and written in 
Prynne’s usual style. It may, however, admit of question, whether 
any notice would have been taken of this strange performance, 
had it been a solitary publication. But the author had written 
so many works, and in such a bitter and reproachful strain, that 
the authorities probably deemed it necessary to check him in his 
career. At all events the work was submitted to an examination. 
Heylin’s account of it will scarcely be viewed as an overcharged 
picture by those who examine the volume, “ In which he seemed 
to breathe nothing but disgrace to the nation, infamy to the 
church, reproaches to the court, dishonour to the queen, and 
some things which were thought to be tending to the destruction 
of his majesties person. Neither the hospitality of the gentry in 
the time of Christmas, nor the musick in cathedrals, and the 
chappels royal, nor the pomps and gallantries of the court, nor 
the queen’s harmless recreations, nor the king’s solacing himself 
sometimes in masques and dances, could escape the venom of his 


* God no Impostor, nor Deluder ; or, an answer to a Popish and Arminian Cavill, 
in the Defence of Free Will and Universal Grace, &c. Printed 1629. It was 
reprinted in 1630. 

t Histrio-Mastix: the Player's Scourge, or Actor’s Tragedie; evidencing that 
— Stage-playes are sinful, heathenish, lewde, ungodly spectacles, &c. &c. 4to, 

33. 
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n: expressed for the most part in such bitter language, and 
wearer y interlaced with such dangerous aggravations and insi- 
nuations, that it was not possible for the author to escape uncen- 
sured.””* 

One of the prebends of Westminster was commanded to pe- 
ruse the book, and draw out of it such passages as tended to the 
dishonour of the king or the state.+ ‘This prebend was Heylin 
himself.t ‘The censure on the author was so severe, that num- 
bers pitied the man, who did not approve of the tone and spirit 
of his writings. It is needless to enter upon the particulars in 
this om since they are well known, and my object is not to 
justify the sentence, but to exhibit the principles of the age, and 
to show, from Prynne’s own productions, that he would have pur- 
sued‘a similar course. One part of his sentence consigned him 
to perpetual imprisonment ; but he found means to publish several 
works, notwithstanding his confinement. ‘ Prynne follows next, 
and publisheth two books at once, (or one immediately on the 
other ;) one of these called the Quench-Coal, in answer unto that 
called A Coal from the Altar, against placing the Communion 
Table Altarwise: the other named The Unbishopping of ‘Timothy 
and ‘Titus, against the Apostolical Institution of Diocesan 
Bishops.”’§ 

But we must hasten to Prynne’s second censure in the Star 
Chamber, in the year 1637. Besides the two works just men- 
tioned, he also published a most violent invective against the 
hishops, intitled Newes from Ipswich, It was put forth without a 
name: but as he did not repudiate the work when called upon to 
answer in the court, there can be no doubt respecting the author- 
ship, especially as it is directly attributed to him by Heylin and 
others, * But that which was entituled to him by the name of a 
Libel, was The News from Ipswich : intended chiefly against Wren, 
then Bishop of Norwich, who had taken up his dwelling in that 
town, as before is said: but falling as scandalously foul on the 
archbishop himself, and some of the other bishops also, and such 
as acted under them in the present service.”|| ‘This tract was 
even more violent than some of his previous publications. A 
porwees of the work will show, that his spirit was not softened by 
lis sufferings. It breathes threatening and slaughter against the 
bishops, as God’s enemies. He charges them with discouraging 
pressing : * which some of our unpreaching, domineering, secu- 
ar prelats (out of their arch-piety towards God, and arch- 


* Heylin’s Life of Laud, 217. t Ibid. 218. 


eee Life of Heylin, 141. A New Discovery of the Prelates Tyranny. 
il. . 8. 


§ Heylin’s Laud, 309. 
|| Heylin’s Laud, 309. Wood, iii. 856. 
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charity to the peoples soules, which they seek to murder,) now so 
far detest, that they not only give over preaching themselves, but 
have likewise lately shut up the mouthes of sundry of our most 
painfull preachers, (who have woon more soules to God ina year, 
than all the lords bishops in England or the world have done in 
divers ages,) out of mere malice to religion and the people’s sal- 
vation.”* He adds: * Alas, what could Belzebub, the prince of 
devills, had he been an archbishop or lordly prelate ice in 
England, (as there were many devils bishops, at least, bishops 
divels, in Bernard’s age, and most far there are too many now,) 
have done more, &c., than some Luciferian lord bishops have lately 
done? Whose impietie in this kinde transcends all presidents what- 
soever in former ages.” He says they ‘‘ shame not to stile them- 
selves the godly holy Fathers of our church and pillars of our faith, 
when, as their fruits and actions manifest them to be nought else 
but the very step-fathers and caterpillars, the very pests and plagues 
of both.” He stiles them further, “ ‘These desperate arch-agents 
for the divell and Pope of Rome, and master-underminers of our 
religion.” Alluding to Wren in the diocese of Norwich, he says : 
** There being never such a persecution or havock made among 
God's ministers since Q. Maries dayes, as a lecherous, proud, 
insolante prelate hath there lately made against all lawes of God 
and man.” No less than three times, in this brief tract, is it 
recommended, that the bishops should be hung up. ‘The passages 
were previously quoted in the number for October last; but one 
is here presented to the reader.  O, therefore, gracious sove- 
reigne, helpe now, and heare the petitions, cryes, and teares of 
thy poore people, and hang up those popelings for these and 
ye their innumerable oppressions, extortions, innovations, and 
harmes.”+ 


* Newes from Ipswich. 

+ A reference to another work of Prynne’s will show, that he could not expect to 
escape censure or punishment. In his “ Looking Glasse for all Lordly Prelates,” 1636, 
he says the Bishops “ are so farre from being the sons or successors of Christ and his 
Apostles, or of Divine Institution, that they are of their father the Divell, and of 
Diabolicall Ordination, not Divine.” He then draws a parallel between the devil 
and the bishops. For abusive language perhaps this work is not exceeded by any 
of Prynne’s productions. He calls them the “ archest hypocrites breathing, devils. 
incarnate, the greatest dissemblers, atheists, villains, monsters of impiety,” and 
Laud is styled “the Arch-innovator.” In this abusive volume Prynne says in a 
note, “ It is reported of his Arch-Grace of Canterbury, that when he was a re 
scholler in Oxford hee dreamed, that he should first be a Bishop, then Archbishop 
of Canterbury, and a great persecutor of God’s ministers and people, (which wee see 
all verified,) and that at last hee sincke doune into hell, whereupon he awaked, and 
then and since oft related this dreame enough to terrify and awake his Lordship, if 
true, in the midst of his present furious persecutions.”—P, 47. His description of the 
bishops, in their carriages, furnishes us with a pictare of the times, while it evinces 
Prynne’s malice: “ Our prelates when they goe abroad, to visit or preach before 
the king, or when they have any businesse to court, to parliament, or any citie, yea 
when they goe to their cathedralls, or a church that is neare them, are so farre 
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These extracts will show that Heylin’s account of the book 
was fully justified. ‘* For there he descants very trimly (as he 
conceived) on the archbishop himself, with his arch-piety, arch- 
charity, arch-agent for the Devil : that Beelzebub himself had 
been archbishop and the like to those, a most triumphant arch 
indeed to adorn his victories. With like reproach he falls on the 
bishops generally, calling them Luciferian lord bishops, execrable 
traytors, devouring wolves, with many other odious names, not fit 
to be used by a Christian." 

The charges alleged —— Laud in the News from Ipswich 
were answered by the archbishop in his speech at the Censure. 
They related chiefly to alterations and omissions in the form for 
the general fast. In themselves they were trivial; and it was 
proved that they were warranted by circumstances, and that the 
archbishop was not implicated. 

When Prynne and his fellow-sufferers were called upon to 
give in their answer, they presented a cross bill against Laud, in 
which most of the charges were repeated. “ Mister Prynne, 
fearing that they should not be permitted to make a full answer to 
the information, drawes up a crosse-bill against the archbishop 
and others: wherein he Rise them with usurping upon his 
magesties prerogative royall, with innovations in religion, licens- 
ing of Popish and Arminian bookes, and other particulars.” 
It was presented to the Lord Keeper with a petition, praying 
that it might be accepted, and alleging that no counsel would 
venture to sign it * for feare of the prelates.” It is added, ‘ ‘The 
bill was suppressed by the prelates power.”{ As Prynne 
declined to answer in the usual way, within the ordinary time, it 
was determined that “ the matters thereof be taken against them, 


- 


from going afoote, that they seldome ride on horsebacke (and then on a stately pal- 
fray) but in a coach or chariot drawne with foure or six pampred horses: and if 
they meet a poor cart or waggon (or a lighter meet their barges on the water) if 
they stirre not presently out of the way, they will lay the poore carters and lighter- 
men by the heeles (as some of them have lately done).” In a marginal note to the 
last clause we read, “ His Arch-Grace of Canterbury.”-—P. 70. This was of course 
a malicious slander. Prynne also sneers at their sermons: “ Our prelates whenever 
they chance to preach, commonly read not only their texts, but their whole sermons 
too, if not their very prayers: being so dull of memory, that whereas as our stage- 
players can get their parts by heart, though they act every day in the week, yet 
their stapid block-headed Lordships cannot conne one sermon by heart in a yeare 
or two.”—P. 77. Our author makes a calculation of the amount received for their 
sermons: “ Many of them (though they have thousands by the year of purpose to 
preach to their sheep) not so much as bestowing one sermon on them in three or 
four years: receiving above three or four thousand pounds for every sermon, too 
great a rate for so little worke. If these men were Tankard-bearers, and should 
sell their water at that rate they take for their sermons, our water certainly would 
be farre dearer than the richest wine: yet many of their sermons are scarce so good 
as ditch water.” —79. 
* Heylin’s Laud, 309. 
+ A New Discovery of the Prelate’s Tyranny, 19. t Ibid, 20. 
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confesso.”* On appearing before the court, Prynne requested 
that the crosse bill might be received as their “ just defence in 
this cause :” that the prelates might be removed from the court, 
as adversaries to the accused : and that his answer, signed by one 
' of his council, might be admitted. It was replied, that the cross 
ai. bill did not concern the business in hand, that the prelates must 
«aa remain in the court, and that the answer was too late.t The 
prisoners were allowed to plead their cause before the court, pro- 
pe vided they uttered nothing libellous, and spoke “ within the 
«fee bounds of modesty.” Prynne remarked that neither of the books 
te had been positive y attributed to him by the court.} On tender- 
ing a written answer, the Lord Keeper replied, “The court 


oF i desires no such long answer: are you ang d or not guilty?” 
a Prynne asks, “ Is here any one present that can witness against 
ae me?” He observed that the law required the confession of the 
¥ 1 accused, or the testimony of two witnesses, but that neither had 

; been produced. ‘ There is no booke layd to my charge,” said 


our author, “and shall I be condemned for a particular act? 
Besides the things charged against us are matters of fact touching 
| innovations, which we cannot prove but by examination of wit- 
mee! nesses.” In the cross-bill the same charges had been repeated, 
and it seems that Prynne would have been ready to have entered 
on the proof of the charges in the ‘* News from Ipswich,” though 
he mane not acknowledge the authorship of the book.§ In his 

tition to Parliament, subsequent to his return, Prynne remarks, 
‘© Though neither of the said books was particularly charged on 
your petitioner, nor any witness produced to prove him either 
author or disperser of any of them; yet by denying your 


4 | petitioner liberty to draw up his owne answer, &c., the said 
| il information, for a supposed default of answer (though two answers 
«a were thereto tendered by your petitioner) was taken pro confesso 
aaa against your petitioner.’’|| Yet after all, Prynne does not deny, 
«a though he does not admit, the authorship of the News from 
q 1] Ipswich.” Bastwick denied all knowledge of the book or the 
q i author.”4] ~Prynne’s whole conduct proves that he was the writer 
4 aa of the obnoxious tract. No one indeed questioned the fact. 
67a q The particulars connected with the execution of the sentence 
| | are so well known, that they need not be detailed in this article. 
- | That the sentence was severe and barbarous no one will deny. 


But to impute it to Laud individually, as was done by Prynne, 
| and is still done by many persons, is most unjust and malicious. 
The general principles of the age warranted such punishments ; 
and Prynne was as eager, as his various writings testify, to inflict 
the same rigour on others. His sufferings and long captivity did 


* Ibid. 40. t Ibid. 3, 4, 5. t Ibid. 9. § Ibid. 14, 15, 
| Prelates Tyranny, 121, 122. © Ibid. 18. 
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not soften him in this respect ;.on the contrary, they appear to 
have embittered his feelings against the archbishop. Evidence 
may now be given in proof of this position. It will be seen that 
Prynne evinced the greatest eagerness to bring Laud to trial, and 
even to death. 

When Prynne rested at Coventry, on his way to the place of 
his banishment, he attended church on the Sunday, great num- 
bers of persons being assembled to see the prisoner. At Chester 
he was visited by several persons, and the bishop interposed to 
prevent a recurrence, issuing also an order to be publicly read in 
the churches, against irregularities in the performance of divine 
service, and calling upon the lecturers to express their detestation 
of the offences for which Prynne and his colleagues suffered. 
The order was read in all the churches in Chester. It is said that 
some ‘* openly and by name rayled sundry times in their sermons 
against Mr. Prynne, Mr. Burton, and Dr. Bastwick, and the 
visitors of Mr. Prynne, calling them schismaticks, rebels, traytors, 
factious and seditious persons, worse than any priests or Jesuits, 
rogues, rascals, witches.” Calvin Bruen, one of the individuals 
who visited Prynne, was enjoined to do — by making 
a public acknowledgment of his offence. This took place on 
Sunday, December 17th, 1637. So famous was Prynne become 
even in that remote quarter, that his portrait was taken, and, as 
it would appear, publicly sold. owever, the ecclesiastical — 
authorities foolishly interfered, and ordered the pictures to be 
seized and burned. In the work from which these particulars 
are taken, Prynne thus comments on the act: “The High Com- 
missioners not satisfied with the defacing of these pictures, would 
needs proceede to burn them for heretickes: and since they could 
not burne Mr. Prynne in person, as they desired, being then on 
the sea sayling towards | they would doe it at least by 
effigie.” In the same work is related a story of a recusant lady 
cutting off the ears of her three cats, and calling them by the 
names of Bastwick, Burton, and Prynne. According to the 
volume from which we quote, the Bishop of Chester refused to 
omen the recusant, nai actually called one of his crop-eared 

orses by the name of Prynne. “1 feare this horse,” says the 
writer, “had more charitie than his lord and master the bishop, 
and that if he be yet alive, his very name, if he want a voyce, will 
be sufficient to rebuke the malice and madnesse of this Balaam, 
covetous and false prophet, who durst, by way of scorne, christen 
an irrational beast, with the name of a better Christian than him- 
selfe, and curse those saints whom God hath blessed (yea honoured 
in despite of all the prelates’ tyranny, calumnies, oppositions, 
and aspersions) which Balaam himself refused to doe.”* 


* Prelates Tyranny, 91—108, 
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As soon as Prynne and his fellow-exiles returned to London, 
Laud was exposed to the utmost violence, as though he had been 
the sole cause of their troubles. Prynne tendered certain reasons 
to the parliamentary committee to prove the illegality of the pro- 
ceedings of the Court of Star-chamber; and we find the same 
rancour against the bishops as had marked his earlier publica- 
tions. ** God deliver all innocent lambes from such bloodthirsty 
and mercilesse wolves, whose very tender mercies are cruelties, 
and have ‘segmen so to me.” Alluding to the burning of the 
portraits, he says: ‘‘ When all these fayled, they would yet 
wanes me in my bookes and portraytures (as an heretique) 
which they publicly burnt to ashes, to manifest that they would 
have done as much to my person, but that they wanted power.”* 
He says that he cannot impute his sufferings to the lords that 
censured him, “but to the malice and injustice of the prelates, 
and my arch-prosecutor Canterbury.”+ In reference to the con- 
duct of the Bishop of Chester, the writer of the Prelates’ Tyranny 
says, “It will be but equal, that these tyrannical bloody lord 
= should now be so dealt with in the honourable Court of 

*arliament, as themselves have formerly dealt with others, for 
farre lesse crimes, than those they are now accused and guilty of, 
and that they should have judgment without mercy, who have 
showed no mercy, and whose tender mercies have been cruelties.”} 

Prynne’s unceasing persecution of the archbishop, from the 
wens of his return from imprisonment, proves that he had not 
earned in his exile the gospel lesson, the forgiveness of injuries. 


* Prelates Tyranny, 201. 

t Ibid. 216. Faller says of the return of Prynne and his fellow exiles: “ About 
this time Mr. Prinn, Dr. Bastwick, &c., were brought out of durance vile with great 
triumph into London, it not sufficing their friends to welcome them peaceably, but 
victortously, with bayes and rosemary in their hands and hats. Wise men conccived 
that their private returning to the town had signified as much gratitude to God and 
lesse affront to authority, But some wildnesse of the looks must be pardoned in 
such, who came suddenly into the light out of long darknesse.”—Book xi. 172. 
Whitlocke says they were conducted “in defiance of justice."-—P. 39. 

} Ibid. 226. Mr. Hanbury, in his Historical Memorials, speaks of this work as 
the production of some common friend.—i. 510. It is singular that any doubt should 
have existed respecting the authorship of this work, for a contemporary writer 
mentions it as Prynne’s, and in such a manner as to show that the thing was never 
questioned. Alluding to the return of Prynne and his colleagues, Vicars says: 
“ As is most worthily related, in their own most famous historie, penned by pious 
Mr. Prynne himself. my ever much honoured and most precious friend.”—Parlia- 
mentary Chronicle, 37. And again, in his allusion to the story of the judgment on 
the woman who named her cats after the sufferers: “The grandmother of this 
monster is shee (whom Master Prynne to her indelible disgrace and perpetual 
infamy hath already set forth in print in his famous history of that pair-royall of 
heroick saints and sufferers, Doctor Bastwick, Master Burton, and Master Prynne) 
who out of an inveterate malignity against, and in devillish derision of those pious 
worthies, called three cats which she had by the names of these three precious 
Christians, and cut off the eares of those her hese cats, both in desperate disdain of 


their glorious sufferings and thereby also seeming jollily to react that more than 
Turkish tragedie.”"—431. 
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His sufferings did not teach hint charity. On the contrary, he 
acted in opposition to the divine law, which teaches us to ie to 
others as we would desire others to do to us. He appeared to 
imagine that he was justified in seeking revenge for his own pre- 
vious injuries. A few extracts from the works connected with 
Laud, will set this matter in a clear light. By order of the 
House of Commons, an order far more tyrannical than any 
decree of the Court of Star-chamber—Prynne was allowed to 
seize the books and papers of the archbishop; even his most 
nay journal and his devotional offices were taken by this 
itter enemy, and then published for the purpose of damaging 
the archbishop’s reputation. 

The ‘ Breviate” was published by Prynne before the death of 
the archbishop ; and it is evident, from the language in which it 
is couched, that he desired Laud’s death. He seems to regard it 
as a signal instance of divine favour, that he should have been 
preserved * to be both the seizer and peruser of his ote and 
prosecutor of his long delayed tryall:” and at the close of the 
Breviate he expresses his own wish and that of his party for the 
archbishop’s death in language not to be mistaken. Alluding to 
a dream of the archbishop’s, that he had arrived at an unusual 
8 of greatness, and that afterwards he was hanged, Prynne 

itterly says; ‘The first part of this dreame hath been lon 
since verified, and the conclusion of it is in all probability like to 
be speedily accomplished upon the close of his tryal.”* This 
book was ordered to be printed on the 16th of August, 1644, 


_—— 


* A Breviate of the Life of William Laud, Archbishop of Canterbury, (extracted 
for the most part,) verbatim, ‘out of his own Diary, and other writings under his 
owne hand. Collected and published at the special instance of several honourable 
persons, as a necessary prologue tothe hystory of his Tryall, for which the criminal 
part of his life is specially reserved. By William Prynne, of Lincolne’s Inne, 
Esquire. Folio. London: 1644. Vicars thus exultingly speaks of Prynne’s con- 
duct in seizing Laud’s papers: “ Upon the 3lst of May, being Wednesday, and 
the publike monthly Fast Day, it pleased the Lord, in his admirable wisdome, 
so to order and dispose of things, that that most pious and precious gentleman 
Master William Prinne, counsellor of Law, according to an Order of Parliament 
sent unto him from that great Senate, went to the Tower to search the Arch-prelate 
of Canterburies Chamber, he having power also, by the same authority, to search 
every suspected place. Who coming thither (with fit attendance to wait on the 
work and guard the place) betimes in the morning before the prelate had risen from 
bed, and after civill salutation, Master Prynne told the Prelate the cause of his 
coming. Master Prynne withdrew to his table to look on his Bookes and Papers 
thereon: but when the Arch-prelate called to his man for his breeches to rise, 
Master Prynne told him he must first see and search them, and then he should have 
them : which he did, and took out of bis Pocketts divers letters and papers.” Vicars 
adds: ‘“ Another Book also he found, a manuscript, which Master Prynne perusing 
began to lay it aside, whereupon the Archbishop desired him to spare that Book 
and not to take his Devotions. Master Prinne replied, I hope, Sir, you have not 
lived to these years, but to be able now to pray without a Book. And was not here 


(good Reader) a most strange change and overture of things and times.” — Par, 
Chronicle, 344, 5. 
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UF and Laud was executed on the 10th of January following. ‘Thus 
4 ' for several months, the members of the House of Commons, and 
the public in general, had this malicious publication before them, 
in order that a prejudice might be created against the arch- 
bishop. ‘The at.“ of such an act could scarcely be exceeded, 
yet Prynne affects to be doing good service to his country, while 
employed in this malicious business. 

Ve shall soon see how Prynne speaks of Laud subsequent to 
his death, when it might have been expected that his malice 
would have been appeased, and that, at least, he would have 
been silent. But before we proceed to Prynne’s account of his 
death, it may be desirable to quote a few passages from contem- 
porary publications during the progress of the archbishop’s trial, 
to show that his enemies, from the very beginning, were resolved 
upon his death. In one of those weekly pamphlets or news- 
papers, of which many were published at thet time, we meet with 
passages which fully prove the brutality of Laud’s enemies in his 
prosecution, Under May 20th, 1644: 1 shall conclude this 
day with a briete account of the further proceedings against his | 


| little Grace of Canterbury.” This was the common form of 
* speech with the archbishop’s libellers. In the next number, May 
' 27th, 1644, the writer says: “Some will think it strange that I 
q should begin this weekes passages with the Archbishop of Can- 
; terbury, because it is thought most men have heard so much of 
: the hainous crimes which have been committed by him, that the 
sense of the eare is satisfied, if not cloyed with that subject; but 
hearing the grand charge this day proved against him, I shall 
begin with that, which (if it were no more) were like to be his 
end: for was it not enough for his little holiness to subvert the 
king’s court of justice, to raise the power of the council-table 
above the lawes, and overthrow the fundamentall laws of this 
kingdome, and endeavour to root out the Protestant religion, 
and instead thereof to bring in altars, images, pictures, and the 
masse itself."" Under November 13th, we have: * ‘The House | 
finished and passed the ordinance for attainting him of high 
treason; whereupon he was immediately sent back to the ‘Tower, 

and within a few days is like to be sent from thence to the place 
of execution.”¢ The haste with which his enemies sought his 
life, is evident from this passage, though the archbishop was not 
put to death until the ensuing January. On the 17th of 
December we read: “Its probable the ordinance of attainder 
will not now stick much longer, and that sentence will be passed 


* A Perfect Diurnall of Some Passages in Parliament, &c. From Munday the 
27 May ull Munday the 3 June 1644. Printed for Francis Coles and Laurence 
Biaikelock. 
i t Perfect Diurnall. From 11 Nov. till the 18 of Novem., 1644. 
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avainst him accordingly.” Under the 4th of January we read: 
* There is no doubt execution will be done within these few 
days.” And afterwards, on December Gth, in allusion to his 
dream, we have: ‘ His little Grace many years agoe dreamed 
that he should be hanged: and see now, how neare his dreame 
is to accomplishment.”* 

‘That most unscrupulous assembly, the Long Parliament, per- 
mitted such publications as the Perfect Diurnal to be circulated, y 
in which the archbishop and the king were grossly reviled, while oe 
they suppressed works in defence of the Church of England as 
tending to Popery. ‘These were the men who complained of the 
proceedings of the bishops and of the Star-chamber. 

We now turn to Prynne subsequent to the archbishop’s death. 
It might have been supposed that our author’s lips would have 
been sealed, when the grave closed upon the archbishop. So far, 
however, from his revenge being gratified by the death of his 
victi, lie appears to have acted with even more violence against 
his memory, as though he imagined, which may probably have 
been the case, that it would be necessary to make the archbishop 
appear as black as possible, in order that his execution might seem 
to be justified.+ 

On the 20th of April, 1646, when time had been allowed for 
his malice to evaporate, Prynne could pen the following most 
barbarous passage. ** So, i presume, the setting forth of this 
History of his Tryall, will soon unmartyr, unsaint, uncrown this 
arch-impostor, by presenting him in his proper colours, stript of 
all disguises, and render him so desperately criminall, so tran- 
scendently trayterous in all respects, especially in point of under- 
mining the Protestant religion, wherein himself and his parasites 
have endeavoured most of all to vindicate his innocence, that all 
generations will unanimously pronounce him the archest enemy to, 
the most active universall underminer of the Protestant religion 
established among us, that ever breathed in English ayre.” 
Prynne could sit down quietly, after the lapse of many months, 


* Perfect Diurnall. Nos. 75, 76. 

t Prynne’s conduct in the trial is noticed by the archbishop: “For ‘tis well 
known he kept a kind of school of instruction for such of the witnesses as he durst 
trust, that they might be sure to speuk home to the purpose he would have them. 
And this an Utter Barrister, a man of good credit, knows; who in the hearing of 
men beyond exception, said, the Archbishop is a stranger to me, but Mr. Pryn’s 
tampering about the witnesses is so palpable and foul, that I cannot but pity him, 
and ery shame of it.”.—Wharton’s History, 219. Wharton says, in his preface, that 
Prynne took twenty-one bundles of papers, “ and although he then faithfully pro- 
mised restitution within three or four days, yet never restored any more than three 
or four bundles : employed such against the Archbishop, at bis trial, as might seem 
prejudicial to his cause: suppressed those which might be advantageous to him: 


published many, embezzled some: and kept the rest to the day of his death. As vy 

soon as Mr. Prynne was possessed of the Archbishop's papers, he set himself, with ei 

eager malice, to make use of them to his defamation.” th 
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and write in this brutal strain. The following extract seems to 
indicate hypocrisy on Prynne’s part. ‘It is far below the mag- 
nanimity of my spirit in the least measure maliciously to blast the 
fame, or revengefully to triumph over, to trample upon the ashes 
of a vanquished enemy, whom I never dreaded nor slandered all 
his life, forgave and pittied before and at his death; the memory 
of whose capital crimes should have expired with his breath, and 
been eternally buried in oblivion with his corps, by me, had not 
your honours’ superior commands necessitated me to revive, record 
them to posterity since his death, for vindication of your untainted 
justice, and thecommon good. If any, therefore, deem my expres- 
sions, concerning him or his actions, over lavish, malicious, or 
revengefull, let them impartially compare them with his criminall 
offences hare recorded, (which they hardly equalize, or fall far 
short of,) and then if they warrant not the harshest epithetes, the 
blackest characters here bestowed on him, let me eternally bear 
the blame and shame.”* 

If Prynne did not act the part of the hypocrite i in writing the 
above, he must have been grossly self-deceived. ‘Tosay that he never 
ski Laud was a notorious falsehood. However, he puts the 
publication upon the Parliament, who were as anxious as himself 
to make out a case against the archbishop, after they had cruelly 
murdered him. But Laud’s enemies were struck with astonish- 
ment with his conduct at his death; and therefore Prynne 
endeavoured to destroy the effect which that conduct had already 
begun to produce in the country. Those,” s says he, “ who are 
superstitious or presumptuous in their life time, are seldome 
penitent, but for the most part obstinate, — or desperate 
at their deaths : and have commonly a greater e to support 
their crackt credits, by justifying or denying hele evill actions, 
than to save their souls by confessing or bewailing their guilt. 
This was the condition of this arch- -prelate.” _ Te adds: “ With 
a brow of brasse and heart of stone, impudently justified his 
Innocence, hay crimes to the utmost, without demanding pardon 
of them from God or man.” Afterwards he adds, “ The God of 
heaven for ever deliver us from such an hypocriticall false arch- 
episcopall generation of vipers, whose heads and hopes of succes- 
sion in both kingdomes, we trust your honours have for ever cut 
off in the decapitation of this Archbishop of Canterbury, the very 
worst of all his frayterous predecessors, their crimes being all con- 
centrated in him; whose famous tryall, judgment, execution, 
shall eternize vour memorable justice to posterity, and deter all 
other ambitious pragmaticall clergymen from treading his 
fatall footsteps: the sign of the archhishop" s head when ‘seriously 


* Canterburie’s Doome. Preface. London, 1646. 
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beheld, being as good a memento for wicked prelates, to scare 
them from his trayterous practices, as the sight of a corrupt 
judge’s skin in LZerodotus nayled to the tribunall, was to his suc- 
cessors, to deter them from bribery and injustice.” 

It is certain, though Prynne intended otherwise, that these 
publications served to advance the archbishop’s reputation with 
the people. Garbled as were Prynne’s accounts, yet it was 
evident, even from them, not only that Laud was cruelly mur- 
dered, but also that he was a man of integrity and piety. Allud- 
ing to his papers, Heylin says: “ Out of which, though Mr, 
Prin excerpted nothing but that which he conceived might tend 
most visibly to his disgrace and disadvantage, and published it to 
that end: yet when it came to the perusal of equal and indif- 
ferent men, it was so far from serving as an evidence of his faults, 
that it showed him to be a man of exemplary piety.”* And 
again, speaking of the effect produced by the publication of the 
king’s letters after the battle of Naseby, he says: “ ‘They gave the 
people such a representation of the king’s abilities, his piety, pru- 
dence, &e., as raised him to an high degree of estimation with all 
sorts of men, as Mr. Pryn had done before of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, in printing the Breviate of his life, though intended 
otherwise.” 

Whether Prynne, in his later years, regretted his brutal con- 
duct in reference to the archbishop, we have no means of know- 
ing; but, as his opinions on many subjects were greatly changed 
alter the rise of the Independents, we may hope that he looked 
back to this part of his life with sorrow and remorse. My _ posi- 
tion, that Prynne, and indeed all Laud’s accusers, acted with 
greater severity than was ever practised by the bishops, has been 
most abundantly proved; and further evidence on the subject will 
appear in this series of papers. 

Prynne was ready to take the Covenant, and to give up the 
Liturgy: and for some years after Laud’s death he was in high 
favour with the parliament; but it was not possible for such a 
man to pursue his course without contending with somebody or 
something. Accordingly, he became the opponent of the Inde- 
pendents and of Cromwell. ‘Though opposed to the King in the 
war, he was horror-stricken at the prospect of his Majesty’s mur- 
der: and set himself, with his usual energy, to prevent that sad 
catastrophe. Sancroft, writing to his father, just before the mur- 
der of Charles, says, “ And what shall we say, if William Prynne, 
(utter barrister of Lincoln’s Inn,) who was the first incendiary, 
and sowed the first seeds of sedition, suffer at last in the King’s 
quarrel 2 You will see, by the papers Tsend you, he is engaged : 


* Heylin’s Examen, part i., 258, 9. t Ibid. part ii. 166, 
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and you neither know him and his pertinacity, if you think he 
nor his adversaries and their fury, if you think they 
Prynne’s conduct during the struggle relative to 
the King’s life, deserves the highest commendation ; 
mentioned j in the way of contrast with his bar barous treatment of 


will retreat : 
will spare. 
and may be 


When the Independents were endeavouring to bring the King 
to the block, Prynne became obnoxious to the ruling powers, 
whom he did not spare, and from whom he suffered nearly as 
much as from the Star-chamber. 
and its chaplains are very curious. 
says, © Thus this black-mouthed chaplain of Coleman-street 
bespatters us with his saint-like rhetorique.” 
win were the army chaplains at the period of the King’s trial. 
The plea of necessity is monstrous in an army of saints, argues 
* Had Hugh Peters, John Goodwin, and these army 
es lived in our Saviour’s dayes, they would have taught 
St. Peter how to have denyed his Lord and Master thrice together, 
with oathes and curses, and to have justified it instead of going 
forth and weeping bitterly for it, as he did: 
onely out of necessity to save 
And had C atesby, Faux, Xe., wanted an advocate or ghostly 
father to encourage them to blow up the parliament, and jjustifie 
the general officers and councell of 
this army, and their fore-named chaplains would have justified 
not onely the contriving but the effecting of it, with their plea of 
extraordinary necessity “for the publique good : 
difference betweene the armies proceedings and theirs ; but, that 
they would have blown up the King, Lords, and Parliament 
with gunpowder ; and the army hath now pulled and battered 
them downe with gunpowder and armes; and what they did onely 
attempt modestly and covertly in a vault, (for which ‘they were 
condemned and executed as tray tors,) the army hath done impu- 
against their trusts, duties, covenants. 
some of them repented and were sorry, these saints doe not only 
not repent of it, but persevere in and justifie this treason in print. 
Therefore, these very powder traitors shall condemn them, as 
being more modest and lesse sinfull than they.” 


His attacks upon the army 
Quoting John Goodwin, he 


Peters and Good- 


because he dia it 


his life when he was in danger. 


it when they had done it: 


there being no 


whereas 


* Memorials = the Great Civil War, from 1646 to 1652, &c. By Henry Cary, 

i The Substance e of a Speech, &e., by Wil. Prynn, of Lincoln's inn, Esquire, on 
Munday, the 4th of Dee., 1648, touching the King’s Answers tothe Propositions, 
whether they were satisfactory, Kc. 


See the Epistle to the 
Prynne sarcastically says: 


“ee Holy David himself had now been a 
member of the Commous House, or King of England, he had certainly been seized, 
secured, and secluded the house by the offic ers of the army, and condemned by 
some sitting members for this one divine sentence of his Psalm exx. 6, 7. 
soul hath long dwelt with him that hateth peace : 


lam for peace: but when I speak 
thereof, they are for war. 


"Epistle, &e., 21. 
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Prynne argued that the King’s answers were sufficient. He 
was even willing to retain the name of bishop. ** ‘The King hath 
abolished that episcopacy and prelacy which we intended: and 
contends now for no other but an apostolicall bishop, which is but 
the same in all things but an ordinary minister or presby ter: 
which bishop being apostolicall, and of divine institution, we 
neither may, nor can, nor ever cetmabidk to abolish by our cove- 
nant.” Pr ynne differed from most of the Presbyterians on this 
subject, contending that the covenant did not bind them to the 
extirpation of Episcopacy. He argued that the words and inten- 
tion of the covenant were satisfied, Mes though a concurrent power 
of ordination be left in bishops.”* His description of the scenes 
transacted under the rule of the army and the Independents is so 
graphic, that we cannot refrain from quoting it. * Add to this 
the monstrous opinions broached publiquely and privately in the 
army against the divinity of the Scriptures, the ‘Trinity, Ke., 
seconded with publique affronts to our ministers, climing up into 
their pulpits, interrupting them publiquely in their sermons, and 
making our churches common stables in some places, and recep- 
tacles of their excrements, their open revilings at the proceedings 
of parliameiit and their members, and all to render our religion 
odious to the people, to make them better inclined unto Popery, 
disgrace and undoe our ministers, and render them and their 
preaching ineffectuall. Iam confident all these were nothing else 
but the projects and practices of Jesuits, who crept into the army 
to seduce and distemper them.”+ In another place he says: * I 
have been credibly informed, that not onely Gifford, a Jesuite, 
was one of the peneral own life-gard, but one ‘Thomas Budds, 
alias Peto, (the last Popish priest condemned at Newgate,) was a 
trooper in this army, and by influence of some great officers, 
obtained a reprieve instead of an execution: and that many 
Popish priests are now in England, not saying masse, crying up 
the Pope and Popish tenents as heretofore, but preaching as Sec- 
taries, Anabaptists, seekers, broachers of new light, or as gifted 
brethren, that many of them are turned troopers, agitators, if not 
some officers.” 

This is the testimony, not of a royalist sufferer, or of an advo- 
cate of _Episcopacy, but of a Presbyterian—a man who charged 

Laud with Popery. Had Laud and the church been preserved, 
Prynne would not have witnessed such scenes as those which he 
describes. In another work, he denounces those ministers who 
advocated the Independent engagement, and two of them are 
mentioned by name in the most contemptuous terms. Allud- 
ing to the death of an individual on the 80th of January, 


* Ibid. 59, 60. T Ibid. 99, Lov, { Ibid. 111. 
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one year after the murder of the king, he says: QO, let 
those most ungodly self-seeking prescribers of this perjurious 
engagement look unto it. Let all those false-hearted, posted, 
perjured divines, which have so sinfully subscribed this engage- 
ment, lay this lamentable example close to their hearts; espe- 
cially those two unworthy, low-spirited, yet busie champions for 
the engagement, Mr. John Dury, and Mr. Joseph Caryl, who 
have so struggled to bring others into the same condemnation 
with themselves.”* This work was privately printed, and without 
the author’s name: for the Independents, who were now in the 
ascendancy, were as vigilant in watching the press as the Presby- 
terians had been; so that Prynne found no more liberty in this 
respect than he had experienced under the sway of the Star- 
chamber. 

Our author has given an account of his sufferings under the 
rule of the army and the Independents, or as he sometimes call 
them, the saints. He tells us, that he was imprisoned under 
them and their new republic nearly three years.¢ In the work 
mentioned in the note, Prynne gives a most singular picture of 
the times, while he also puts forth sentiments, which evince much 
greater moderation than he manifested in his earlier years. We 
can searcely avoid the conclusion, though he has not said so, that 
at this time he must have been convinced of his unjust and bar- 
barous treatmentof Archbishop Laud. His account of Cromwell 
is extremely severe. He also records a curious dream. “ The night 
before Oliver Cromwell, Protector, died, Mr. Prynne, then being 
at Swainswick, near Bath, (having never dreamed of him before, ) 
dreamt he was dangerously sick at Bath, and that he sent a special 
messenger to him, importunately desiring he would presently 
repair to Bath, for he was very sick: whereupon (though he 
never saw him since 1647) he presently went to Bath: where, 
finding him lying in his bed, he told Mr. Prynne he was very 
sick, and had sent for him to tell him what he should do in this 
condition. Mr. Prynne answered, that he could give him no 
better, nor other counsel, than that of Saint Augustine, non 
remittetur peccatum nisi restituatur ablatum.” Prynne then expa- 
tiated upon these words, telling Cromwell that he must restore 
the King, and repair the evils he had done, and that then there 
was hope of mercy. He says, that Cromwell made no reply, and 
that he departed: ‘ and the next morning told this dream to his 
sister, and sundry others, telling them he was confident he should 


* A Brief Apologie for all Nonsubscribers, and Lookinge-Glasse for all apostate, 
perjured, prescribers and subscribers of the new engagement, wherein they may 
clearly hebold their presidents, sin, horrour, punishment. London: 1650. Pp. 13, 14. 

t A True and Perfect Narrative of what was done, spoken by and between Mr. 
Prynne, the old and newly forcibly late secluded members, the army officers, &c, 
&c. dto, Printed in the year 1659. P. 64. 
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hear some strange news of CromWell very speedily, since he never 
dreamed of him before: and within three in after, he heard of 
his death, about twelve hours after his dream.”* 

Cromwell’s attempt to restore the Jews is thus accounted for: 
«‘ His endeavour to ites in the Jews, under a pretended hope of 
their conversion, but real intended expectation to finger two 
hundred thousand pounds of their gold at present, and all the 
rest in future, when transplanted: to set up their Antichristian 
Judaism, in direct contradiction to our Saviour Jesus Christ: and at 
the very same time to eject, silence at one blow (without conviction, 
hearing, or the least legal proceeding) many hundreds of ministers 
of the late King’s party, (though learned, orthodox, godly, pious, 
peaceable, ) and prohibit them any more to preach, marry, adminis- 
ter the sacraments, pray, teach school, &c., under pain of three 
months imprisonment for the first, six months for the second, and 
perpetual banishment for the third offence: and to punish them as 
rogues, if they wandered to begg their bread, on purpose to starve 
them, or enforce them to flie into forein Popish realms, and there 
turn Papists to preserve their lives: when all priests, jesuits, sec- 
taries, and Jews had so much liberty under him : was such a trans- 
cendant barbarism, impiety, and highway to extirpate our religion, 
(as pious, learned Archbishop Usher told him when he mediated 
for their libertie, and could not prevail, as he told Mr. Prynne and 
others with tears, which brake his heart soon after,) as the Pope 
and jesuites themselves could not have invented the like: and 
exceeded all forein persecutions against Protestant ministers, by 
Popish princes, being of a different religion, but he a pretended 
Protestant zealot.’t 

Prynne informs us, that the soldiers were opposed to the 
lawyers, as well as a settled ministry; and their common speech 
was, * that it would be a goodly sight to see all the trees in St. 
James’s Park hung with lawyers and their gowns.” During his 
imprisonment under the republic, he frequently heard them say, 
‘That they hoped ere long to see and leave neither one lawyer, 
nor parish priest, throughout England, nor yet steeple, steeple- 
house, or bells, which they would sell, or cast into ordinance, to 
fight against the Dutch.” And he attributes all to the jesuits, 
who procured admission into the army.t 

Many of the soldiers were Fifth monarchy men, expecting that 
the temporal reign of Christ would be established by their instru- 
mentality. During his imprisonment, our author was accustomed 
to converse with them on this subject. He gives an amusing 
account of his argument on one occasion. When Mr. Prynne 
was kept close prisoner in Pendennis Castle by John Bradshaw, 


— ~ 


* Ibid, 54, 55. t Ibid. 56, 57. t Ibid. 61. 
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and our new republicans illegal warrant in July, 1651, divers 
officers and souldiers of the garrison, who had long debated every 
day, for sundry months before, their present expected personal 
reign of Christ, repaired to him, to know his opinion concerning 
it, as he wast taking fresh air in the bowling alley, standing in a 
ring about him.” “Prynne asked them first to give their own 
opinions, which were in favour of the doctrine in question. He 
then answered, * ‘That now they had beheaded one of our kings, 
and almost conquered another, they thought, talked of nothing 
else but being all kings themselves, and of 3 reigning personally on 
earth, cheek “by joll with Christ himself, as his fellow-king, no 
earthly king being fit to be a companion for such transcendent 
sublimated saints.” He then told them, that they were grossly 
mistaken in their interpretation of the text Rev. xx. 4, 5, and 
that it was pointedly against them, and none could reign with 
Christ except those who were beheaded. « Upon which account, 
the late King, and other Protestants, whose heads they had cut 
off, and those odly Christians they had slain, murdered in the 
wars: and nt ance himself and others, who had lost their ears, 
liberties, estates, and were shut up close prisoners for the tes- 
timony of Jesus Christ, and had not worshipped, but opposed the 
beast of Rome’s s proceedings against the late king, religion, &Xc., 
might peradventure reign with “Christ a thousand: years. But as 
for themselves and other r army saints, who made it their businesse 
to cut off the heads of their own C bri istian kings, &c., keeping up 
an army and iron sword still drawn amongst us, of purpose to 
keep off the wooden cross of Jesus Christ, they could have no 
ground at all to reign with Christ in his he: avenly or earthly 
kingdom.” Our author added, that they must repent and for- 
sake their sins, and that then they might have hope ; and he con- 
cludes: “ with which words these for merly confident swordmen 
were so non-plussed, that they had not one word to reply.”* 

No man was more annoying to the ruling powers subsequent 
to the king’s death than Prynne. ‘* During the sitting of the Long 
Parliament, he showed himself a zealous Covenanter. , in ordering 
and settling Presbytery; but when the Independents began to 
overtop the brethren, he showed himself a bitter enemy to them, 
and ns ranced much the king’s cause, especially in his declension. 
He became a bitter enemy to the ar my, and Oliver, their leader, 
doing them also much mischi ief, by publishing divers pamphlets 
against them and their tyranny.” Such is Wood's testimony, 
who also tells us that he repented of the course he had taken 
against Laud. Of these matters, when it was too late, and that 
he had fully seen to what great woe, misery, and confusion the 
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godly party had brought the Ring and nation, he did heartily 
repent, and wished, that when they had cut off his ears, they had 
cut off his head.”* Wood says, “There was no writer of his 
time, nor even before, except Bale, that was given more to 
calumny and railing in his writings than he, especially against 
the bishops.’’+ 

Yet he appears to have been very sensitive under attacks from 
others. Wood mentions a printed petition of some wags, ‘at 
which he was very much annoyed ; which petition, I say, being 
published, and cried in Westminster Hall, and about London 
streets, did so extreamly perplex Prynne for a time, that he became 
ina manner craz’d.”} This petition, evidently the production of 
some young lawyers, in order to raise a laugh against Prynne, 
was a broadside, such as was usually hawked about the streets. 
It is very curious, and of great rarity. I have, however, a copy 
in my possession. It is called ‘The humble petition of the 
peaceable and well-affected people of the three nations,” and is 
addressed “ ‘To the Supream Authority of England, Scotland, and 
Ireland.” It is dated, ** In the year of Mr. Prynne’s latest excre- 
ments, and in Anno Domini 1659.” The petition states, that 
Prynne had been “an indefatigable and impertinent scribbler, 
and hath almost nauseated the sober part of these nations with the 
stench of his carion pasquils and pamphlets, for some whereof he 
hath suffered under the hierarchy in the time of the late king, 
how justly we know not, and for some others since.” ‘The peti- 
tioners say, * if he may not scribble and print too, he cannot live, 
and if he live he must write, and if he write, it must be against 
governments, &c., and as he is old, and not only unfit, but unwill- 
ing, to be taught better, he may receive a pardon for all his trea- 
sons, nonsense, and villanies, whether he willor no.” ‘They pray, 
also, that he may be permitted “to run at the mouth, and to 
scribble without check or controul, because all the danger of him 
is want of vent;” that in case he should grow angry for want of 
an antagonist, * or that such a cock of the game as he is, should 
not have opportunity to become bloody with the blood of others, 
he may have liberty to draw his own blood, and to write against 


* Wood’s Athena, ed. Bliss. iii. col. 849. Hollingworth says: “ Mr. Prynne 
being in discourse with a friend of mine, after the happy restoration, told him to 
this purpose, that the crimes of himself and his fellow sufferers were so great, that 
if the justice of the nation had cut off their heads instead of their ears, they bad 
nothing but what was due to them: by which Mr. Prynne, who knew his and their 
deserts better than this defender of them, either does or will, shewed himself a true 
penitent, and one that would have scorned as well as grieved for such an advocate.” 
—Hollingworth’s Character of Charles I. 4to. 1692. P. 15. 

tT Wood, iii. 853. “ William Prynne, a man of sour and austere principles, took 
upon himself the office of censor, and boldly stepped forward to correct every 
enormity in church and state.”—Granger. 


t Ibid. 
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himself, as he hath already often done, viz., that William may 
have liberty to write against Prynne, Prynne against the Esquire, 
the Esquire against the Utter Barrister, the Utter Barrister against 
the Benchers of Lincolne’s Inne, and retrograde, till he hiinself 
(when he shall become himself) thinks fit to have leisure to desist 
and be quiet. And your petitioners shall ever pray, &c.” 

Subsequent to the Restoration, he was made Keeper of the 
Records in the ‘Tower, ‘ purposely,” says Wood, “to em- 
ploy his head from scribbling against the state and bishops.” 
Still he got into trouble, in consequence of a pamphlet against 
the Bill for Governing Corporations. On being called to the bar 
of the House of Commons, he acknowledged his offence, and was 
pardoned, in consideration of his late services, ‘ Irom which 
time,” says Wood, “ to the day of his death, we heard of no more 
libels publish’d by him.”* 

Te was also appointed to a post in the naval department, as is 
evident from the dicficasion to the king of a work on the Book of 
Common Prayer. Ile thus addresses his majesty: “ Having 
had the honour on last Laster Eve to present your magesty with a 
brief account of my service that week in the almost-accomplished 
great-good-work ot paying and disbanding your Magestie’s army 
and navy (which for 7 months’ space ingrossed all my time 
from morning till night, and oft till midnight,) to your Magestie’s 
great content, and your people’s ease from future monthly taxes: 
[ humbly crave leave to prostrate at your royal feet my [aster- 
holydayes studies, to exonerate the backs of hundreds and truly 
tender consciences of thousands of your loyal, pious, sober-minded 
Protestant subjects of all degrees, from some eruberances in the 
Common Prayer-book, and superfluous ceremonies, vestments 
attending it.”’t ‘The matters to which he especially objected, 
were, the repetition of the Gloria Patri, standing at the Creed and 
Gospel, and the surplice. We says at the commencement that he 
always “approved the use of set forms of public prayer,” and 
that he was * never an oppugner of or separatist from the Book 
of Common Prayer established in the Church of England, where- 
unto I have constantly resorted.”{) ‘This work is very remark- 
able, by way of contrast with his earlier writings, on account of 
the moderation of its style, from which circumstance it is evident 
that Prynne’s sufferings had taught him wisdom. Indeed, had he 
not been sobered down by his trials, he could not have remained 


* Wood, iii. 852.“ He endured severall imprisonments for the king’s cause, and 
was (really) very instrumental! in his restoration.”—Letters of Eminent Persons, 
ii. 509. 

t A Short sober Pacific Examination of some exuberances in, and Ceremonial 
Appurtenances to the Common Prayer. By William Prynne, Esq., a Bencher of 
Lincolns Inne. 4to. London: 1661. 

t Ibid. P. 1, 2. 
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quiet in 1662, when the Non-conforming ministers were removed. 
It appears that he had no wish to quit the worship of the 
English Church, though he would gladly have made some 
alteration in the Book of Common Prayer. Laud is mentioned 
in the work, but in such a way that it is rather amusing 
to contrast the passage with his early productions. It was 
a witty question,” says he, ‘a prattling girle of seven years old 
demanded of Dr. Laud, when Bishop of London, arrayed in his 
white lawn sleeves and rochet. Pray, uncle, why do you wear 
your shirt upon your gowne and sleeves when other men wear 
their shirts under them? At which the bishop smiling, could 
return her no answer but this, that it was the custom of bishops 
to do so.”” In the margin this note is added: “ Mr. John 


Badger’s daughter of the Inner Temple, who oft related it 
to me.”* 

Prynne was at this time, he says, and ever had been, the 
advocate of a set form of prayer; yet in his early days he tells 
some stories, which were evidently intended to cast ridicule on 
the Book of Common Prayer. “ When the Earle of Castle- 
ITaven was to bee beheaded, there came two great learned deanes 
and docters of divinite to pray with him. Where calling for a 
Common Prayer Booke, they read the Letanie, which was all the 
prayers they could make. ‘The Earle much grieved, brake forth 
into these speeches. Alas, what doe these doctors meane to 
trouble themselves or mee in praying to deliver me from light-- 
ning, and tempest, from plague, pestilence, and famine, &c., and 
from sudden Teath, who am now presently to die and lose my 
head? Or what doth their praying to preserve all that travell, 
&e., all women labouring with child, &c., concerne me, who am 
now ready to perish and bee destroyed ?” Prynne says that the earl 
then went into another room, * where he made such an heavenly 
fervent extemporary prayer, as drew rivers of teares both from 
their eyes and hearts, which these non-praying doctors’ Letany 
could not doe.” Another tale is told to this effect, that when 
Lord Vere was dying, a doctor of divinity was asked to pray. 
He called for a Prayer-book, and being told that no one was to 
be found, he replied that he could not pray. “ Whereupon a 
knight took him by the gowne and forced him to kneele downe, 
telling him that my lord was dying: upon this he begins Pater 
Noster, for other prayer could he none: which the knight hearing, 
bads him hold his peace, for my lord was dead, and he was but 
a dead divine; who knew not how to pray. Such wooden 
doctors and prelates have we now adayes, that know not how to 
pray upon any sodain occasion.”¢ If Prynne believed these 


* Ibid. 91. 
t A Looking-Glasse for all Lordly Prelates. P. 87. 
Vor, XXXV.—June, 1849, 2x 
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tales, he must have been easily imposed upon by others; and at 
that time he certainly did not show any reverence for the Book of 
Common Prayer. 

Heylin admits, in the year 1658, that Prynne was become a 
moderate man. In correcting Fuller, he says: “ Though I look 
on Mr. Prinne (so far forth as I am able to judge of some books of 
his not long since published,) as a man of a far more moderate 
spirit, then I have done formerly; yet can I not think his first 
books to have been so orthodox as our author makes them.”* 
As early as 1648 he was evidently much softened in his asperity 
towards the clergy of the Church of England, probably from 
seeing to what extremes things were tending. ‘Thus he pleaded 
with the Committee for Somerset, charging them with removing 
Mr. Tanner from Swainswick, out of enmity to himself, prosecut- 
ing that gentleman as his chaplain, though he had taken the 
Covenant and complied with the Directory. This gentleman had 
formerly declared himself for the king, but since the war had 
complied with the ruling powers.t+ 

It will oe evident from this sketch, that Prynne, in the outset 
of his career, was a most bitter opponent of bishops, and espe- 
cially of Laud: that his sufferings, severe as they were, were in a 
great measure provoked by his own extreme conduct: and also, 
that, as the times changed, he pursued the archbishop with 
much more rancour than was ever manifested by the Star- 
chamber against himself. Laud’s enemies were greater perse- 
cutors than he was, even in the days of his greatest power ; and, 
moreover, these facts, with others which will be produced in 
subsequent papers, abundantly prove that Laud was less violent 
than his enemies. 

In Prynne’s case it is satisfactory to know, that age and 
experience made him more moderate. In his later years indeed, 
he made some atonement for his former violence, by an example 
of quietness and peace, so that upon the whole we may conclude 
that he was an honest man, though mistaken, and that he was led 
into extremes by the violence of his passions. At the same 
time, no candid person can deny that es conduct, even in 
the days of his power, contrasts very favourably with that of his 
merciless persecutors. Prynne died in the year 1669, and his 
remains were interred in the chapel of Lincoln’s Inn. 

Tuomas Larubury. 


* Heylin’s Examen, &c. Part I. 218. 
t+ Memorials of the Civil War, 371. 
* Just after the Restoration Prynne appeared to regard the question of church 


government as one of indifference. Thus in his reprint of “ The Unbishoping of 


Timothy and Titus, 1661,” he tells us, * After many years diligent search, disquisi- 


tion, perusal of most ancient and modern tractates of church government, I could 


never yet satistie my judgment or conscience, that Jesus Christ or his apostles had 
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ANCIENT CHURCHWARDENS’ ACCOUNTS OF A CITY PARISH. 


(Continued from page 529.) 


Jhus Anno 1572, 


This is the Accoumpte of Richarde addams and henrie welles churche 
wardens of the parishe of St andrise hubberd in Letell estechip 
ffrome the 9t® Daie of January in Anno 1570 vatill the xxjt® Daie 

of Januarie Anno 1572 as ffollowithe 


Imprymis Receeiued of the laste churche wardens for the 

rest of there Accoumpte of Mr.wilkyns & Mr.crompton xvij!! 
Item, Receiued by vs more for the pricke rowle the som 

Receiued of harrie wells for 2 yeres rent of his howse Dew 

at mighellmas Laste paste the Some of vj viij4 
Receiued of widdowe warde for 2 yeres rennt of hir 

howse endid at mighellmas Laste past the some of . _iij iiij4 
Receiued of widdow fan for iij yeres rennt et mehel- 


Receiued of John Horner torner in parte of payment of 

his obligacion Dew vynto the parishe the some of . - 
Receiued for the pit & knyll of James routons wife ° xe 
Receiued of M'*s+ annys clarcke widdow for adewtie vnto 

the churche but shie was buryed at sent dennys . , vj® viij4 
Receiued ffor the buryall of widdow horner iij® 


Receiued for the buryall of a stranger owte of mr haises 

Receiued of John grine for the pit & knyll of his wife. x? 
Receiued of Mrs. myn for the pit & knyll of her hus- 


Receined for the pit & knell of widdow copland 
Receiued for on owld clocke rope of Mr. wilkyns . ° viij4 
Receiued for owld broken Silver. xij4 


Somma totalus of all the hole Recetes of vs afforesaide apperinge 
amountes to xliiij!! ij4 


positively, plainly, and peremptorily, prescribed, or erected any such superiority of 
bishops in power, or jurisdiction, or degree, above other ministers, as popes and 
bishops have long contended for; nor yet any such unalterable universal forms of 
church government and discipline, to be observed in all churches, places, ages, as 
some over-rigid Presbyterians, Independents, Anabaptists, and other sectaries have 
fancied and described, to the prejudice of the supream authority of Christian kings 
and magistrates in and over ecclesiastical persons and causes.” That Prynne’s 
Opinions on this subject had undergone a change since the adoption of the Cove- 
hant, is evident, or he would have concurred with Selden and the Erastians in the 
Assembly of Divines, during the debates on the establishment of Presbytery. At 
that period he was a violent Presbyterian ; but in the above extract he is an Erastian. 
2x2 
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Jhus Anno 1572, 


Paymenntes made by vs Richard addams and henrie wells churche 
wardens of the parishe of Sennt androwes hubberd in Lettell est- 
chep frome the ixt® Daie of Januarie in Anno 1570 vntill the xxj' 


Daie of January in Anno 1572 for 2 hole yeres As ffollowithe 
after 


Inprimis Paide for owr Accoumpte Dynner the some of . —_ xivij* x4 
Paid to the clarke for ij yeres wages dew at cristonmas . viij!i 

Paid to his wiffe for washinge the lynnen for 2 yeres =. __—viij 
Paid to clockmender for his fye for 2 yeres 


Paid 2 visitacions beffore the archedecon ie 
Paid to the bushehops vesytation for j yere. xxd 
Paide for makinge the pulpit clothe 
Paide for the new Regester booke of paper. 


Paid for writinge owte the howld er booke into the 

Paide for partechement & writinge the pr icke rowle ; xij4 
Paide for the reparinge of the wyndowes in the stepell . xxij* 
Paide for iiij new pewes in the quere & mending olde’, y!i 
Paide for new whitinge of the churche to John mon- 

kester . xivij§ 
Paide the curate Mr Law ley ‘for Servis in the churche » @e 


Paide to trebell the mason for a ston step & hewinge the 
wale to set vp the pues 


Paid to the bricklaier for pavinge graves in the churche & , 

for brickes & lyme for ij yeres net. j¢ 
Paide to sancer for mendinge the bolte of churche 

Paide for a newe rope for the clocke plummytte iij® iij4 
Paide for makynge the bawldrige for the gret bell . , xx¢ 
Paide to howsew:fle for j quarters fee for the orgens ; vj! 
Paide the clockmaker for mendinge the clocke Way? 
Paide for oyle for the clocke . 
Paide to the skavenger for ij yeres sallarie ij* viij4 
Paide for j yeres sallarie for the new bote 
Paide to the chamberlyns clarcke for ij yeres Dew ynto 

hime at mehelmas Last past. ij® 
Paide for Ringinge of 6 knylls iij* 


Paide to the hanndes of Mr. wilsonn for the jonemed det andl 


MAus Anno 1572. 


Paide for a littell prayer book iij4 & candells iij4 
Payde for bromes for ij yeres 
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Paide for carrige of iiij barrowfulls of rubbishe from - 

Some of this seyde ij ij4 
Some totallus of all the paymentes amontes to xxvii xj¢ 

So Dothe Remeane in the handes of me Richarde addams and Henrie 
wells for the reste of this accoumpte beinge now audyted the xxj'" 
Daie of Januarie in Anno 1572 the some of xjx!' xiiij® iij4 the 
wich some of 19!! xiiij* iij4 is now by vs delleverid into the handes 
of Jarrarde burton and william Smytheson new churche wardens 


elected in the presenntes of vs awdyters to the same accoumpte as 
ffollowithe 


Memorandum there is delleverid vnto the newe churche wardens a 
chest with evidences and other writinges belonginge to the churche 
by me thomas wilkyns 
elier marchant 
by me Androw banberie 
By me James Atkyn 
Be me adryan adryansonne 
By me william Acheley 
By me persse Coulton 
by me thomas bournlay 


‘Jhus Anno 1572. 

The Collexsion of Adryan awdryanson & peirece collson endinge the 16 
daie of September Anno 1571 as per the bill aperrethe Amontes 
to the Some of viij!! xviijs 

Memorandum that John Clypsann and thomas Randall collecters 
for the power of chrystys hospytall for xiij monthes endyd the xvj 
daye of september in anno 1572 the som of ix!! viij’ vj4 whereof was 
payd to the hospytall the som of v!! j’ x4 and to the power in this 


1572. 

This is the Accompte of vs Jerram Burton and William Smytheson 
Churchewardens of the parisshe of St Androwe Hubbard in lytle 
Estcheape from the ffeaste of the Birthe of oure lorde god 1572 vato 
the ffeaste of our lorde 1574 as followethe 


loprimis receyve of the last Churche Wardens forthe rest | 
of these accompt of Mr. Adams and Heury Welles xjx!! xiii’ 
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Receyved of Henry Wells for two yeares rent. viij* 
Receyved of younge Lewes for two yeares rent. 
Receyved of Cornelius Johnson for one yeare and a 

Receyved of the good wieff for i ij yeares  viijs 
Receyved of mystres weary in monney that the parson 

dydowe. iii}! 
Receyved for offerring monney that the parson dyd owe xlvj* viij¢ 
Receyved in monney that the parson dyd owe xxXxjx* 
Receyved of John horner for one quarter for the parson . °° xvii 
Receyved of John moore for one quarter for the parson . viij4 
Receyved for the knyll of myghell lions wief _ iij® iiij4 
Receyved of mystres wilson for pytt & knill x° 
Receyved of Sawier for pytt & knill x* 


Receyved of ffob for pytt and knill of him and his wief . _xx* 
Receyved of Arnold Giles for pitt & knill —. , xs 
Receyved of lambard Garrisons wief for pytt & knill _ 
Receyved of mystres wilkins for pytt & knill . x* 
Receyved of mres Burnell for pytt & knill x’ 
Receyved of Randelles wief for pytt and knill xs 


Receiptes 1574. 
Receyved of a Straunger that dyed in Richard ffauncers 


howse for pytt and knill xs 
Receyved for the knill of one that died at oulde Lewes iij® iiij4 
Receyved for the pytt and knyll of wells his wieff ° xs 
Receyved by vs more for the prick rowle xvji xvjs 


Summa totalis of all the Receiptes amoyntethe ynto lviij!! viij vij4 


Paimentes made by vs Jerram Burton and William Smytheson 
Churchewardens of the parrishe of St. Androwe Hubbard in lytle 
Estcheape from the ffeaste of the Birthe of oure lorde god 1572 
vnto the ffeaste of the Birthe of oure lorde 1574 as followethe 


Inprimis 

Paide to mr. Adams for an oulde debte . xxvj$ vilj? 
paied to mrs. Parkins for an oulde debt . 
paied to mr Lions for oulde debte 


paied to mr wilson the 21 daie of January for somuche as 
he paid out more ffor the parson then he had receyved 


of the parishe  . vil 
paied for Ringing of the knill of mighell Lions wief ° vj¢ 
paied the xxij'® daie of January for dyner and Supper ._ iij!! v* ix4 
paied for the wryting of the prick rowle 


paied for the Inivnetions at St. maguus . iiij® 
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paied for the wryting of ‘a Supplicacion to my lorde 
paied for viij flatt bowltes for ij windowen 4 in the vesterye 
paied to the Carpenter for making of ij windowes for the 
paied for nailes. 
Spent the xvj‘" daie of flebruary at the es halle the 
syde men being there for fier and drinck . 
aied to mr. Babam’s Clerck 
paied for the tenne Commaundementes . 
paied the same tyme for a pottle pott and a quarte pott ; 


The soom of this side amovnteth ynto xij!! xiiijs vij4 


Paymentes 


ied for mending of the vesterie above the head . ; 
paied for binding and putting in the seruice into the ser- 
vice book . A 
paied to the Joyner for woorkmanshipp and the stuffe for 


the quiere 
paied to the paynter for paynting aboute the Churche . 
paied for paveing of the whole churche . rae 
paied for paving of the parsons doore . 
paied to Clippes the ploomer . 
paied to the Raker for carring of roobishe 
paied for rynging of mr wilsons knill 
paied for paveng of his grave ip 
paied for the wryting of a supplicacion wich was geven to 

paied more for. the wryting of a supplicacion which was 

geven to Mr. Chamberlyn 
paied to the Glasier for a windowe coming out of his 

howse . 
paied to the mason for making a doore in the Stone walle 
paied the ploomer for vij!! di. of Sodor . , ° 
paied for wood and Coales the same tyme to the ploomer 

paied for the ryngyng of Sawiers wiefe her knell. ° 
paied for paving of her grave 
paied for fyve paving stones . 


paied for oile for the Clock . ‘ 
paied to the Carpenter for tymber boordes and woorking 


this syde is ix!! xiiij’ vij4 


Paiementes 
paied for viij'! of lead. 
_paied ij bowltes of Iron for the churche walle ‘ 
paied for lyme and sand lathe & tiles. 


paied fora lock andakey . ‘ 
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paied for a payre of hindges for the doore 


paied for ij hookes for the same doore . 
paied for a quartern of Brick 
paied for nailes hindges haspes & staples 
paied to the Tiler for tenne daies for him selfe and for 
paied for carryng awaye of Rubbisshe . 
paied to a laboror for tenne daies to helpe the foresaide 
Tyler at x4 the daie . 
paied for heare [hair] for Morter . 


paied for tyle pynnes and drinck for the woorkemen 


paied for the ringing of willim ffobbis knill & his wieffes 
knill 


paied for the paving of there ij graves. 
paied for the mending of goonnes 
paied for the carrieng away of Roobisshe at ij tymes sg 
paied for wyar for the Clock . 
paicd for nayles for the Churcheyarde doore 
paied for hookes and hindges for the same doore . ° 
paied for a lock a key and a staple for the same dore —. 
paied to goodiman Stevens for a shovell . ° ° . 
paied to the Carpenter for the churche yarde doore . 
paicd for the rynging of the knill of Arnolde Giles . ° 


this syde is ilij! xjs v4 


paymentes 
paied for the paving of his grave. 
paicd for the knyll of wells his wief 
paied for the paving of her grave . 
paied for a Carpet for the Communion boorde : ° 
paicd for mending of the Clock . . . 


paied for drinck to the ringers when the quenes maiestie 
that yeare began her raign 


paied for carrieng of Roobisshe . 
paied for xij yardes of diaper 
paied for morter for the glass windowes . ° . 
paied the xjxt" of January for articles at St Magnus ° 
Spent the same tyme . . . 
paied for mending of the deske of pwlpett 
paied to mr. Babams Clerek . . 
paied for rynging of lambard Garrisons knill 
paied for the paving of his grave. . 
paied to Carter for ‘bred and wyne forthe Comvnion —. 
paied for oile for the Clock. 
paied for the ry nging of the knill for mrs. burnell ° ° 
paied for the paving of her grave . 
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paied for rynging of Randolls koill 
paied for the pavinge of his grave . 
paied for viij paving stones. 
paied for the Ringing of mr wilkins knill 
paied for the paving of his grave. 


this side vj'i xviijs iij4 
paymentes 


paied for the ringing of a Straungers kuill that dyed in 


paied for the paving of his grave . 
paied for a booke of Articles. ; 
paied for brick and morter to mend the Corner of the 

paied to the Somner for somoning vs to St magnus before 

paied for the Inyvnetions the same time 
paied the same tyme for dynner_. 
paied for mending of the serwice booke . 
paied for mending of the Clock 
paied to mr, Blakwell for presenting of the Articles , 
paied to mr. ‘Taylebooshe the goldsmithe for a cover of 


sylver and gylt for the comvnion cupp waieng viij 02. 


paied for paving and paving stones ° 
paid for broomes for the first yeare 
paied for a half quarter measure for coales 
paied for latyses for the glasse 

paied for wyer to make them faste 
paied to the Somner for warning vs to Docter Hamon . 


paied another tyme to the Somoner for warnyng vs to St 


paied for nailes to a mend a pewe ° ° 
paied for Candles and drynck when ringers dyd ring for 
that yeare that the maiestie her raigne , 


paymentes 
paied for the rynging of a knill for one that died at oulde 
paied for broomes for another yeare 
paied to good Clippes for iiij great sprigges. 
paied to mr wheeler for ij yeares for good wieff ffanns 
paied more vnto him for Corneyles shed 
paied for a booke of salmis. 


paied vnto goodman Carter the Clerck for his wadges for 
ij yeares 


viij4 

xij4 
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paied to his wief for her wadges for ij yeares . 
paied to the man that keepethe the Clock for his wadges 
paied to the Skavendger for his wadges for ij yeares , ij® viij4 
This side is—ix" viijs vj4 


The whole soome of the paiementes amoynteth vnto xlvij!' viijs 
Some of all mr Burtons Recetes amontes Ke lviij!' viij* vij4 
and hie hathe paide in all the som of xlvij!! viijs 


So Restethe in his handes xj!! vij4 


Jhus Anno 1574. 


Soe Dothe Remeane in the haundes of me Jarrarde Burtoun and 
willim Smythesoun for the reste of this Accoumpte beinge now 
awdytid the xvij*® Daie of Januarie in Anno 1574 the Some of 
xj!i vij4 the wich Some of xj!' vij¢ is now delleverid into the 
haundes of willim atcheley and thomas bornlie new churche- 


wardens electid in the presenntes of Us audyters of the Same 
accoumpte here ffollowithe. 


Memorandum, there is Delleverid vnto the new churchwardens A 
cheste withe evydences and other writinges beloninge to the churche 


withe all the resste of the churghe goodes as apperithe by an inven- 
tarie indented 


by me Rycharde Adams by me Elles childerley 
be me elier marchant be me Adryan Adryansonne 
androw Banberis marke be me John tornar | 
by me James Atkynn be me thomas haddon 


memorandum that James atkyne and Rychard Robynsone beynge 
collectors for the power and endyd the 14 daye of september in anno 
1573 for 13 monthes as by theyre quytance aperythe payd to the 
ospytall for the power ther viij'' ij’ vj4 and to the power of this 
paryshe the som of vj!' j§ iiij* so the holl som is xiiij!! iijs x4 


memorandum that Rychard drewrye and Robart whyte beynge © 
collectors for the power for 13 monthes begenynge the 13 of septem- 
bor anno 1573 and endynge the ij of september in 1574 as by theyre 
aquytance dothe aper payd to the hospytall vij'! iiijj’ and to the powre 


in the paryshe vij!! viij’ som is xijs 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Editor begs to remind his readers that he is not responsible for the opinions 
of his Correspondents. 


LAUD AND LEIGHTON. 


Sin,—I ain sorry that Mr. Lathbury has thought it necessary to criti- 
cise in detail my letter of April last. A simple confession that he had 
been misled by ignorance of the existence of Leighton’s narrative, 
if this was the fact, would, I think, have served his turn much better. 
But, as it is, the manner of his answer has made it almost indispensable 
for me to reply, though very reluctant to occupy your pages with such 
an old-world controversy. 

Mr. Lathbury seems throughout to suppose that I wrote in defence 
of the “cap story,” ashe terms it. Not so. I wrote in order to show 
that his ingenious argument to prove that Laud was not present at 
Leighton’s sentence, was demolished by the evidence of a pamphlet of 
which he was not apparently aware, and which proved that fact beyond 
controversy. What I said of the cap story was, that it was clearly no 
libel of the later Puritans. But the story itself remains in a question- 
able shape—fully admitting of controversy on the part of Laud’s 
advocates, if they think it worth their while—although in my opinion 
an unprejudiced man, who will simply read the evidence and leave 
alone our commentaries, will be inclined to believe it true. 

Nevertheless, it is impossible to pass by the argument which Mr. 
Lathbury adduces against it. Leighton’s assertion, he says, is “* more 
than counterbalanced by his own silence, and the silence of Laud’s 
bitter and unscrupulous enemies, at the time of the trial.” « Leighton 
did not mention the story until Laud was in his grave.”’ “Ts it to be 
supposed that Leighton alone knew it, and concealed the matter in 
his own heart? In 1646 he publishes it. Why was it kept back so 
long? ... By whom or by what means Leighton was induced to put it 
in print at such atime, after the long silence he had maintained during 
Laud’s life, it is impossible to determine,” and so forth. 

Now, would any reader of this passage suppose that it was written 
with evidence under Mr. Lathbury’s eyes establishing the following 
facts—that for eleven years from his sentence, Leighton lay in close 
prison, debarred not only from pen and ink, but from the access of 
his nearest friends—that he came out the wreck of a man, scarcely 
able, in his own language, to “ go, hear, or see”—that his narrative, 
from internal testimony, was apparently written in 1641 or 1642*— 


* He speaks of the resolutions in his favour in Parliament, but says he is 
“expecting execution, which is the life of judgment.” The Commons’ resolutions 
in his case are dated April, 1641: he was appointed keeper of Lambeth (probably 
all the reparation he got) in December, 1642: where, according to Nalson—-but 


Nalson was a partisan—he did his utmost to extract the damages awarded him out 
of the pockets of loyal prisoners. 
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and that he is said to have died in 1644, consequently before Laud, 
and in a state of health which would have rendered his attendance at 
Laud’s trial utterly impossible? It is somewhat bold of Mr. Lathbury 
to assume—because I have directed his attention to a pamphlet printed 
in 1646—that the narrative in question was not first published before 
that year. But if it was not, the facts above detailed render the cir- 
cumstance by no means surprising, without imputing any dishonest 
motive to Leighton. 

But Mr. Lathbury’s further reason for rejecting the “ cap story”— 
namely, the “ atrocity’ of such conduct on the part of Laud, if trae— 
seems to me what lawyers call a dangerous argument. I differ, how- 
ever, from Mr. Lathbury in his estimate of the importance of the story 
itself, Ican see no “atrocity” in the matter. It was a hasty and 
unfeeling act, an unworthy breach of the law of self-respect and con- 
siderateness towards others: but I cannot raise the crime any higher, 
However offensive to our ears, it was by no means so alien from 
the manners and sentiments of men who had seen Coke on the bench, 
and whose children were to see Jeffreys. And this I take to be the 
real reason why it excited so little attention. Dr. Hollingworth was 
impressed with quite sufficient respect for Charles the First and Laud 
both. And yet, in his reply to the * Letter from General Ludlow,” 
though he touches on Leighton’s case, he is so far from flying into a 
passion at the mention of this particular anecdote, that he does not 
think it necessary to notice it at all: which certainly looks as if it was 
well known, All he says is: “It may be I am something of your 
mind, that he (Leighton) met with a hard fate.” I wish Mr. Lath- 
bury had been equally reasonable. 

Mr, Lathbury further dissents from my comparison of Laud’s im- 
puted language on this occasion with his recorded language on that of 
the condemnation of Prynne and his fellows; and on the following 
ground: that in the latter case, the culprits had libelled Laud himself, 
aud therefore it was natural that he should return thanks to the judges. 
I am sorry to differ so widely as 1 must from Mr. Lathbury’s view, 
both of Laud’s character, and of the proprieties of the bench of justice. 
Laud had many personal foibles; but when his zeal for the church 
was excited, all other feelings gave place to that absorbing passion. 
The culprits had no doubt libelled himself: which made his expression 
of thanks additionally indecent; but it is not true that he thanked the | 
judges on that account. His words are: “I thank you”... . “ for 
your just and honourable censure of these men, and your unanimous 
dislike of them, and defence of the church.” And Ihave no doubt 
he spoke from his heart. 

Why Leighton’s sufferings were not made one of the charges against 
Laud at his trial, is a question not so easily answered; nor am I able 
to suggest any better reason than Fuller's, It may, however, be said, 
that the ordinary and trivial talk about the prosecutors of that trial 
having raked together all the stories which malignity could devise 
against the archbishop, and so forth, is worthy only of the “dry- 
footed” race of party historians and biographers, as Coleridge might 
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have called them. The accusers were far too discerning in their 
hatred to weaken their case with idle allegations not bearing on their 
main points. The reason why Prynne’s case was brought so pro- 
minently forward is, no doubt, because Prynne, himself, was the chief 
manager. But Prynne used the case to establish certain specific 
charges—namely, that that bishop had procured and instigated the 

‘eedings in it; and, that the prisoners were through his means 
illegally cut short in their defence. And he instances the case 
of Leighton as one in which the accused was allowed a_libert 
as to putting in his answer, which was wrongfully withheld from 
himself. 

Mr. Lathbury complains that “it would seem in the estimation of 
some persons to be almost criminal, even to attempt to defend Laud 
from the various accusations alleged by his enemies,” If the observa- 
tion is meant for me, I confess that there is, in a certain sense, some 
trath in it, I do think it, not certainly criminal, but at best an 
ainiable weakness, to write on purpose to “ defend” men who have 
already been accused and defended by many successive generations, 
and whose earthly account was closed two hundred years ago. ‘The 
only client really worth defending, at such a distance of time, is truth, 
I should be sorry to see any more added to the number of those who 
have been biinded to Laud’s defects, or to his virtues, by the mislead. 
ing daazle of an adored or detested cause, But if Laud must be 
“defended” over again, I wish it could be by other than the common- 
place arguments, that he did no more than take part with other judges 
in the proceedings of arbitrary tribunals, and that his conduct was only 
in accordance with the principles of his age. In the first place,-the 
evidence shows that Laud took a far more active part in those pro- 
ceedings than that of a mere member of a court: and secondly, those 
proceedings were neither sanctioned by English usage, nor by the 
general feelings of Englishmen of the 17th century. And yet, impar- 
tial history would probably not attribute this portion of his conduet, in 
the main, either to defects of heart, or even of temper. Laud acted 
on the consistent resolution expressed in his favourite password, 
“Thorough.” He knew and abhorred the real ends at which the 
Puritans aimed: ends to which men of easier disposition than himself 
were blind; and his belief was, that since restrictive measures had 
failed of effect, the remedy lay in making them still more severe, ‘This 
is an opinion which, considered on the ground of expediency alone, is 
right or wrong on any given occasion, according as a correct judgment 
is formed of men, times, and circumstances, Laud was the worst 
judge possible of all these. So his cotemporaries esteemed him; and 
I cannot see why posterity should seek to reverse the verdict. Nor 
does itin any way detract from that clear and prophetic sagacity as to 
great objects and ultimate ends by which Laud was distinguished. 
It is no uncommon peculiarity of great minds, nourished in seclusion, 
and applied late to the effairs of the busy world, that while they see 
the future and the distant with a clearness incomprehensible to ordi- 
nary men, their apprehension of things near at hand is dim and 
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deceitful ; realizing that imperfection of vision which one of Dante’s 
strange fancies attributes to condemned spirits— 


“ Noi veggiam, come quei ch’ ha mala luce, 
Le cose, disse, che ne son lontano.... 
Quando s’ appressano, 0 son, tutto é vano 

“4 Nostro intelletto, e s’altri non c’apporta, 

Nulla sapem di vostro stato umano.” 


I remain, Sir, your obedient servant, 


M. 
TEMPERANCE, TEETOTALISM, AND TOTAL ABSTINENCE, 
cara Dear Sir,—With your kind permission I would offer a few remarks 

upon the above. 
— I, Temperance. I will take this in the sense in which some others 


Tank do, and it thus indicates a refraining from that which is injurious ; and 
-.6|hUe a decided moderation arising from aversion, Men associate them- 
ae selves for the professed object of promoting health, and advancing 

i= happiness ; making wise the simple, and restoring the profligate and 
the vicious, bringing youth to value God's blessings; the more 
advanced to see and know the danger and the difficulties of excess, 
They take a singular part “in the midst of a crooked and perverse 


i generation.”’ We give them credit for the wish, the will, the endea- 
Va vour to do good. They have, in a measure, checked, and led persons 
a | from sin, and, indeed, to think of, and esteem happiness. 

a They have bid them keep their feet from evil, and the haunts of 


evil. They have said—hate it for it is an abominable practice. It is 
: very sad in its aspect to God and man. They have enlarged upon 
i the evil of drunkenness—they have done the same upon the good of 
ie the contrary ; and have introduced counteragents the better to carry 

‘a out their projects. And is all this wrong? No, Is all this right? 
zy It is in a great measure. 

Il. The very term here is indefinite. It serves, however, as a dis- 
4g . tinction. It reminds us of a thing done, and the mode adopted for 
— doing it. We know that the idea of teetotallers was taken hold of 
a by many; and this would have exhibited the restraint and the sub- 

0|U stitute. But, as it is, we must look upon it as an indication of a 
course of proceeding in which multitudes in England may not agree. 


Hy y Not that they undervalue the necessity of the case, or the excellency ~ 
ae of the exercise, but because they do not think the means and the end 
appropriate. 


We see the development of what would be regarded by several 
persons as “too much of a good thing.’’ We do not say that it is 
«“ worse than none at all.” An honest effort to arouse the execrable 
ones, and to encourage those of a better mind, would ever be good of 
itself; still the way and the direction are important. Backsliding 
must ever be expected under the most favourable circumstances ; and 
lam thinking of the Irishman who would “ treat resolution’’—who 
would return to the whiskey shop that he had passed in triumph. 
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Again, it would seem-as much as to say, we distrust ourselyves—we 
do not wish to try what we can do by having liberty, and yet putting © 
a check at the right time and place. 

Scarcely can we compare the case of some with that of the Recha- 
bites. ‘They may resemble the Nazarites in some particulars, but the 
intention and conduct of such are of a very special character,* 

It may be observed likewise, that the yood of such systems might 
be had without the evils. 

I would further take merely the three following as among the con- 
siderations which I think might justly weigh with a well-regulated 
mind, so as not to despise these efforts, but still to view— 

1. The nature and position of man. 

2. The scriptural rule of moderation. 

8, The principle upon which that rule appears to proceed. 

Man is a “ compound being;’’ thus we must view him, theologi- 
cally and otherwise. Even the inspired writers have constant regard 
to his “often infirmities.’ They make allowance as far as is cone . 
sistent for humanity, and so must others. 

Now, although it is written, “ Be not drunk with wine wherein is 
excess and, although drunkenness “ biteth like serpent ;” 
although, too, the fermented, and the spirituous, may be liable to 
objection, there is something invigorating in wine ; and beer likewise, 
seems to be (in some constitutions, at least,) beneficial for digestion. 
Both are recommended for patients by medical persons; and I donot 
know that the same effects can be produced without them, 

II. ‘The Scripture rule is, we may say, accordant with the require- 
ments of human nature. ‘Thus a man is to “ use the world’’ without 
“abusing it.” ‘ Every creature of God is good—and nothing to be 
refused if it be received with thanksgiving.’ “ Use a little,”’+ but 
“be not drunk.” “I keep under my body, and bring it into sub- 
jection.”§ These, and numerous other passages, show us how the 
Scripture seems to treat the matter—directing the use; warning 
against the abuse||—telling us of God’s gifts; but crying out, use them 
not vainly, or vilely, or improperly, ‘ Let your moderation be known 
unto all men,” 

‘True it is that “ the temperate man’s pleasures are durable because 
they are regular, and all his life is calm and serene, because it is inno- 
cent.” We would esteem temperance; but there is much to be said 
about “ the pledge.” 


Ill. The principle upon which the scriptural rule appears to 
proceed, 


* Vide Num. vi. 1 Tim. y. 23. 
t Ep. v. 18. 1 Cor. ix. 27. 

| Prov. xxiii. 31. Cruden quotes respecting Prov. iv. 17, that the wicked “ are 
maintained with ill-gotten goods, or they abuse the good things that God gives 
them: they offend him by the bad use they make of the necessaries of life.” 

q Man is viewed as an active, responsible being. He has the blessing of free will: 
but to him is declared the advantage of a ready constraint for conscience sake, 
The exemplification of the moral power is called forth in order that a good desire 
may be evident unto God and man. 
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God has designed this state as one of probation; and, if we are to 
be temperate after the manner of some, moderate after the manner of 
others, abstinent after the fashion of others again—surely the trial is 
not so complete. Besides, we may consider that our resolutions are 
affected in proportion to our condition; and if we habituate ourselves 
to reasonable limitation, why may we not succeed? whereas, by 
acting as if there were a sin in benefiting by God’s bounty, we set 
ourselves bounds, but not, I think, with that judgment and discretion 
that should signalize our efforts. 

Before we adhere to any particular mode of action, we should, I 


= conceive, discover how far it is requisite, and what are the bearings of 
it, &e, 

i There is no doubt that there is a waste of time, and a waste of 
ap money, independent of other matters, that need the attention of the 
AP wise and prudent; but salutary is the precept built upon the saying, 


ah How can I do this great wickedness and sin against God?” Wine 
ot is a mocker, and strong drink is raging.” Prov. xx. 1. The mental 
and bodily effects must be noted for the good of the soul. 


ia But, let us see the man who has cleansed his way by use without 
Si} ia abuse ; and, let us see another who has acted according to what | 
ne would deem a well intended mistake ; and I have little hesitation in 
oH saying, that I believe the truly temperant and temperate, will say 
ay they see much in favour of the former. 

a Yours very truly, E. 
anh | THE LAW OF MARRIAGE. 


ia Sir,—I have just been reading a letter in a provincial newspaper on 
Le the marriage question, which, though it contains some irrelevant mat- 
ters relating to a merely personal controversy, contains also some 

arguments on the scriptural question which I have not seen before, 

and which induce me to request from you some addition to the obser- 

vations on the subject which appeared in your Magazine of this month. 

Nothing can be more clear than the statement in the tract from which 

te rou made extracts, that “a critical examination of the 18th chapter 
a of Leviticus, from the 6th to the 17th verse, leads to the conclusion, 

ch that every degree in our table is contained therein, either expressly or 
Hf by implication ;” or more just than your remark, that if the doctrine 
of inference is not allowed, we shall have no authority for the prohi- 
bition against an uncle marrying his niece, or even a father marrying 
: his daughter. But the objection raised by the letter in question is, 
i that, although in the case of a niece or daughter you could insert an 
A express prohibition, in terms similar to those used in some of the other 
ne cases, and consistently with the rest of the chapter, yet if you insert 
ve such a prohibition of the marriage with a wife’s sister as appears to 
a be implied, it will be inconsistent with the 18th verse; for the two 

P would then run thus: ‘* Thou shalt not take thy wife’s sister, to uncover 
her nakedness; neither shalt thou take a wife to her sister, to vex her, 
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to uncover her nakedness, beside the other, in her lifetime :” which 
are obviously inconsistent with each other, 

The only answer that I have yet seen to this objection is, that there 
is another reading of the 18th verse: “thou shalt not take one wife 
to another to vex her, &c. ;”” which would make this verse only a pro- 
hibition of polygamy. [But the letter in question anticipates that sug- 
gestion by the remark, that, as polygamy was practised in the earliest 
times, and by some of the most pious men, and with the evident 
sanction of God, we cannot suppose that to have been the meaning of 
the prohibition. Indeed, I apprehend there is no question that poly- 
gamy was not considered by the Jews to be prohibited by the law of 
Moses. 

Then with regard to the proposition, that a man and his wife being 
pronounced in Scripture “one flesh,” affinity must be considered 
equivalent to the same degree of consanguinity; it is said, that if that 
principle had been recognised by Moses, six of the fourteen prohibi- 
tions would have been unnecessary to be specified, as they might be 
inferred from the remaining eight, exactly as the other sixteen in our 
table are left to be inferred from the fourteen that are expressed in the 
Bible ;—secondly, That this principle would equally include the case 
of two brothers marrying two sisters, the case of marrying a wife’s 
sister-in-law, (since she must then be regarded as equivalent to a wife's 
sister,) the case of the son of a widower marrying the daughter of his 
wife by a previous marriage, and many others which are not unlawful ; 
and thirdly, that the objection from the 18th verse, would apply to 
inferring the prohibition of a wife’s sister from an own sister, as well 
as to inferring it from the brother's wife. And the same remark would 
apply to the argument, that marriages with those who are “ near of 
kin” being forbidden generally, the cases expressly mentioned may be 
considered as merely specimens of the degree of kindred within which 
the prohibition is intended to hold. 

Of course this argument (which I have endeavoured to state as 
shortly as possible, but in substance as it is stated by some of those 
who are attempting to obtain an alteration of the law,) leaves the 
canonical objection to the alteration untouched. As you observe, it 
would probably be useless to state the Scriptural authorities for our 
table for ihe conviction of those “ among the clergy who are disposed 
to encourage this mischievous attempt to relax the law of marriage.” 
But I think you will feel with me, that it would be a satisfaction to 
the many who are not disposed to join in that attempt, to be furnished 
with a clear statement of the proper answer to the objection I have 
mentioned, which, to say the least of it, appears to be a plausible one, 
but which, probably, admits of some further answer than I have yet 
been able to meet with; and I doubt not that you or some of your 
learned correspondents can furnish such an answer, and will feel plea- 
sure in so doing. 

I beg to subscribe myself yours faithfully, 


Vou, XXXV.—June, 1849. 
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ON CLERGYMEN RECEIVING FEES FROM CLERGYMEN. 


Dear Sir,—As you are not responsible for the opinions of your cor- 
respondents, I have been induced, from time to time, to write accord- 
ra And sol do now. What I have to observe here, is—that it 
is a remarkable thing that pastors of our church should receive fees 
from their brother clergymen. 

Why should they doso? We will take the first reason that occurs, 
—Because they have a right. Yes; aclergyman is often a parishioner 
of another, and so is liable to be called upon. But can he not forego 
his right? Look at the medical profession. Does one here receive 
from another? Would it not be thought rather unusual, if not im- 
proper, to do so? 

Some will say the cases are not parallel; and yet, upon considera- 
tion, they will be found to accord sufficiently for my purpose. 

The man even comparatively poor often declines his fee from a 
sense of honour to his profession, in acknowledgment of a brotherly 
feeling. 

, In these and such dispositions, should “the church” be behind 
and? 


The positive amount required is but small; but what pastor expects 
his actual fee upon all occasions ? 


I am happy to say that I do know of one instance in which the 


fee was declined with a nobility and a christianity ofdemeanour credit- 
able to our church and nation.* 


I am, Dear Sir, very faithfully yours, I, 


ON THE INTEGRITY OF HOLY SCRIPTURES. 


Dear Sir,—In the Essay on the Integrity of the Holy Scriptures, 1 
am ashamed to say, there are some hasty and erroneous conjectures 
respecting certain astronomical facts, as stated at the close of the 8th 
chapter. I shall, therefore, be very thankful if, among other probably 
requisite corrections, the paragraphs in page 508, from the words 
[Lastly, the velocities] to the subjoined diagram inclusively, and in 
pose 509, from [If we suppose] to [that of the earth] may, by the 
ind indulgence of your readers, be regarded as erased, 
I am your obliged humble servant, G. 


* Did I not think that the pastor to whom I allude might dislike my doing so, I 
would mention what I believe are his very words. The liberality and generosity of 
them are truly worthy of record. I was happy (though I could scarcely deem it 
an absolute return) to give far more than the fee in favour of the poor of his parish, 
and also that I was able to help his curates at sundry times. 
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SHADES OF CONFESSION BY CONVICTS. 


Deak Sir,—Do you not consider that there is something worthy of 
observation in those shades of confession that are made by convicts 
that, . their measure, correspond with the shades of character that | 
exist 

How differently do they seem to be affected by the position in 
which they are placed |—some excited, others dejected. 

One is ready to express some regret for the past when he can hardl 
help it. Upon what grounds do such persons regret? Is it because 
of a full sense of the sin, the guilt, the enormity, with many? No: 
but because there is punishment, and that severe—punishment that 
does away with time for repetition. 

Another is roused by the just dealing of the chaplain (mercifully 
provided) showing the nature of the case, and doing his best to lead 
him to repentance. But, between his visits, trace we not the care- 
lessness, and the negligence, and the inattention, that exhibit his 
“labour of love” in vain. Here is often the hardihood that heeds not 
the horror of an ignominious death, and all the consequences attendant 
upon it. And so confession at best is very defective. Some latent 
sense of iniquity we sometimes see, and “a dreadful sound”’ is in a 
man’s ears ; but he is unwilling to come to the point, and neither does 
he like to admit the fact, nor to be humbled even before God. 

Again, with the little affected there may be a little care for relations 
and friends; but with the several culprits we should probably find a 
great difference even in this. 

That convicts should be remarked to have ‘no fear of God before 
their eyes,” is but to be expected in many cases, and this would 
account for neglect of repentance and confession. There is a ten- 
dency, however, to the profession of innocence, that strikes us very 
much, 

Of innocence it has been said, that “the very scrutiny which 
(equivocal) appearances will excite operates” in its “ favour.” 

Now that sin does “ find” a man “ out,” is very clear, witness those 
that we may perhaps term providential convictions. 

As an outrage to humanity, rather than retributive justice, and a 
warning to others, does an execution appear to several persons. 

That guilt is a poor, helpless, dependent being—that “ without the 
alliance of able, diligent, and fortunate fraud, it is inevitably undone. 
If the guilty culprit be obstinately silent, his silence forms a deadly 
presumption against him. If he speaks, talking tends to discovery, and 
his very defence furnishes materials towards his conviction.”* 

It were well indeed if the humanity to survivors were thought of, 
and the results of a life of protracted, and frequently of varied, sin. 
The innocent blood, and the heinousness of the crime, require the 
strong arm of the law: and it would only be winking at sin and 


* Vide p. 120, Ethics for Youth. By a Member of the Church of England, Lon- 
don; Pickering, 1828, 9 
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sinners, if the seasonable warning and example were not given. And 
here it strikes me as something remarkable, that 1 have heard of the 
execution having taken place on the very spot of the deed. 

Fools are said to “make a mock at sin.”* And while even the 
accused ones can expect that their punishment will be looked upon as 
a sort of martyrdom, they will be likely to ‘‘dissemble and cloak” 
their sins of commission: nor ever trouble themselves about those of 
omission. 

Oft as the criminal is given to the spiritual care of the chaplain, 
well may “the excellent of the earth” pray that he may be unde- 
ceived ; and, if at an awful hour, see his state, and pray for repent- 
7 ance, To “be put to death by the mouth of witnesses’’ has he been 
Bee declared, the penalty is thus to be paid. One would think that he 
ed could not hold fast his delusions: but the annals of the guilty ones 
exhibit how easily men would venture even upon death; and seem 
to take it for granted that God will pardon their iniquity, transgres- 
sion, and sin, although He is one who “ will by no means clear the 
guilty.” + 
: a | It is not for us to judge, it is not our province. But such is the 
7:  @ murderer's horrible case, that we dare not extend to him or her the pity 
a that we would to others. Still we may “ entreat the Lord,” that “ the 
pa Lord have mercy upon me,” may not proceed from feigned lips. 
aa To think of the “part” of the “ murderers,” (Rev. xxi. 8,) how 
miserable, 
ae The shades of confession, how should they be changed and improved, 
if only by this one consideration, 


Yours very truly, R. 


a MR. MACAULAY’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND AND THE REV. 
4 CHANCELLOR HARINGTON. 


| Sir,—Mr. Macaulay’s new edition of his History of England having 
| just issued from the press, I was anxious to observe how far the 

| a remarks of the Rev, Chancellor Harington on Mr. Macaulay’s extra- 

| ordinary statements respecting Cranmer and the Reformers, had 
induced the historian to correct some gross and palpable mistakes. I 
am happy to observe that Mr. Macaulay has really qualified several 
passages complained of, though it is a source of regret that several 
assertions which Mr. Harington proved to be untrue, are still retained 
unaltered. That of Archbishop Grindal is uncorrected. By care- 
fully comparing the pages 52—57 in the last and in the former 
editions, your readers will find some eight or nine rather important 
modifications, for which, though no allusion is made to the point, we 
have doubtless to thank Mr. Harington’s pamphlet. Mr. Macaulay 
no longer asserts that Henry claimed the power of conferring the 
Episcopal “ character,” but “ authority; nor does he state that 


priv’ 


* Prov, xiv. 9. ¢ Exod, xxxiv. 7, 
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Cranmer’s commission empowered him “ to perform other spiritual 
functions,” but “ to govern the church,” which is true. In referring 
also to Cranmer’s hastily and very briefly expressed opinion in 1540, 
respecting the distinction of bishops and priests, we are told now that 
he avowed his conviction “ on one important occasion,” though it would 
have been still more honest in Mr. Macaulay to have taken advantage 
of the information imparted to him in Mr. Harington’s pamphlet, and 
stated that Cranmer in several treatises which he subsequently pub- 
lished, disavowed the opinions imputed to him. As far as they have 
gone, however, the alterations and corrections are on the right side. 
Yours, &c., 
AN ANGLICAN REFORMER, 


BURNET'S HISTORY OF THE REFORMATION. 


St. John’s College, May 2, 1849. 
Sir,—In the Cambridge University Library there is a copy of Bur- 
net’s History of the Reformation, with notes by Baker, only a portion 
of which were published at the end of Burnet’s third volume : if the 
remainder has not been elsewhere published, it may, perhaps, fall in 
with the design of your Magazine to make it known. On this point 
the annexed notes, which are complete as far as they go, will enable 
you to judge. 
Iam, &c., 
J. B. Mayor. 


Prefuce. [not paged but at page 2] line 21. Parker Archbishop, &c. 

It seems this author had seen only the German edition of the British 
Antiquities: for in the London edition Parker’s own life is added ; or, 
rather left out in the German edition. 

(P. 4, line 3.] The famous Cotton Library. And yet this Author 
was barred the free use of this invaluable Library, when he writ this 
first Volume. See Reflections [on a Booke entituled, Rights, &c. of 
an English Convocation] by Gilbert Bp. of Sarum, P. 25, 26. 

History, &c. [P. 8, margin, under Pierpoint.] Cap. 2 p. 8, vary’s 
from the printed copy. 

[Ibid.] Agrees pretty exactly with the MS, copy in the Public 
Library, Cambridge. 

[Line 31. Bishop of Tourney.] Cardinal Wolsey had only the Ad- 
ministration of the Bprick. of Tournay granted him by the Pope at the 
King’s instance, which was afterwards revok'd by a Bull of the Popes, 
but the King insisted upon the first grant, and orders bis Ambassador the 
Bp. of Bath and Wells to take care that the Bull were revok’d, and 
the Cardinall restor’d to the Administration, upon peril of his High 
displeasure. Possibly this matter was one occasion of the Bp. of Bath 
and Wells being afterwards depriv’d: v. the King’s letter to the Bp. of 
Bath and Wells, in the Collection of Wolsey’s Letters, Letter 2nd MS, 
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By the Pope’s Bull the old Bp. of Tournay was restor'd: v. Ld. Her- 
bert, Hen. 8. P. 59, 78. 7 

Tho: Wolsceus .... cui vectigalia Episcopatus loci assignata 
sunt, ut ne Episcopus homo Gallus illis deinceps potiretur. Pol. Ver- 
gil: An. 1513, 

P. 8, margin, line 35. Nov. 6, Regni, &c.] Aug. 5. 

Hid, line 38. Aug. 28, &c.] Aug. 26. 

[P. 9 line 37, margin. Lady Mary died Jan. 23, &c.] Jan, 25. 
Sandford, fol. 509. . 

[P. 9, margin last line but two.] The Duke dy’d Jul, 22, An. 
1536, according to Heylin Hist. Ref. p. 6. Weaver F. M p. 840. 
Jul. 24, Dugd. Baron, p. 305. 

[P. 9, text, sixth line from foot of page. Elizabeth gowneg | Eliz. 
Talboys widow of S* Gilbert Talboys, Daughter of S' John Blount: 
ib.: v. et Sandford, p. 466, v. Speed, p. 786. Stow, p. 573. 

[P. 10, line 30, a scholar.] He was taught divinity, &c., by 
Skelton, whilst his brother, Prince Arthur liv’d; v. Erasm. Op. 
vol. i, fol, 1021. He writ letters to Erasmus with his own hand, 
whilst his father was yet living; v. Beat. Rhenan. Epist. preefix. 
Erasmi oper. juxt. med. And before his brother Pr. Arthur dy’d. v. 
Erasm. Catal. Oper; Tom. i, Oper. preefix. P. 3, when he was only 
nine years old, 

3 [P. 14, line 4, Doctor Tylor.] Dr. Taylor. 
iva {Id Margin. Hunne hanged in prison.] For this the verdict and 
a depositions ought to have been quoted; for they are printed. See, A 
s ¢ Booke entitl’d The Enquiry and Verdite of the quest pannelled of the 
«See D.ath of Rich, Hune w*" was found hanged in Lolar’s Tower. ‘The 
t@ best account of this matter may be seen in S' Tho. More’s Works, 
Pabe who seems to acquit the Chancellor &c by sufficient evidence. See 
S' Tho. More’s Works, pag. 235, 236, 237, &c. 
aa (P. 14, line 7, from foot Wicliff's Preface, &c.] This Preface was 


: 


mei | fe printed An, 1550, under Wiclif’s name, and under the Title of the 
a | i Pathway. But it is none of Wiclif’s, nor is the translation his; nor is 


J it sayd so in the Process in Fox. See Ant. Harmer, Spec. P. 16, 17. 
se [P. 19, line 11. Worcester and Rochester.] He was design’d to 
4 j ie be sent, and to that end had appointed the Prior of Rochester and the 
a Prior of Ledes His Procurators in His Diocess, the original of w*" I 
| ae now have by me: But he never went, as appears both by this Proxy 
1a | Pj and other Letters recommending him to Persons at Rome, w*" are yet 
«a amongst his other Papers, and show they were never deliver’d. He 
- « was at Tournay with the king, Sep. 22, An. 1513. He was in 
- England, An. 1514, Mar. 10, when his Proxy was seal’d, And An. 
1515, Sept. 20, as appears from a Letter of Cardinal Hedrian’s 
«a directed to him and so dated. And so likewise, An. 1516, &c., as 
appears from severall letters and instruments wh. I have seen. And 
aie the Author of his Life, P. 36, says, His journey was stopt: nor does 
Pip = his name appear among the subscriptions to the Lateran Council. 
5 if Therefore Mr. Wharton must be likewise mistaken, who in his Anglia 
Hl | Sacra says, he sat in that Council. Erasmus who shld have accom- 
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pany’d the Bp. of Rochester in his journey to Rome, says his journey 
was stopt : ex itinere subito revocatus est, v. Erasmi Epist. Dominico 
Cardinali Grymano Dat. Londini prid: Calend. April. An, 1515, Ante 
Biennium igitur adornatum iter; comes futurus R. Patri D. Joann. 
Episcopo Roffensi ; verum is ex itinere subito revocatus est, 


THE CASE OF MR. CONNELLY. 


A very extraordinary circumstance, which has grown out of one 
of the cases of conversion to the Roman Catholic church, has 
probably attracted the attention of some of our readers, as a short 
notice of it appeared not long since in the Times newspaper. An 
American Episcopal clergyman, of the name of Connelly, and 
his wife, having seceded to the Romish communion, Mr. Con- 
nelly became a priest, and his wife a nun. He has now, it 
appears, returned to the Protestant communion, and requires his 
wife to come back and live with him. She refuses, and on this he 
applies to the Court of Arches to compel her. It would appear 
that she pleads that they have been formally separated by the late 
Pope Gregory XVI. it remains to be seen, whether such a plea 
can be entertained by an English court, and if not, what can be 
done in the affair. We reprint the notice as it appeared in the 
Tablet of May 12th, and also an editorial article in the same paper, 
which contains some extremely curious particulars, serving further 
to illustrate the influence the converts are exerting in the councils 
of their new friends. 


«“ EXTRAORDINARY APPLICATION.—We take the following report of 
a case in the Arches Court, headed ‘ Restoration of Conjugal Rights,’ 
from the Times of Thursday, as we know it to be substantially correct. 
It will be seen at once that the application against the admissibility 
of the allegation had for its object only to strike out matters and 
documents, which, however, have been unduly retained. The whole 
matter, however, will be heard again in about three weeks, when 
a full report shall be given. In the meantime, we confine our- 
selves to the report in the Zimes :—‘ This was a suit for the restitution 
of conjugal rights, instituted by the husband against the wife. A libel 
having been given in, and admitted on his part, a responsive allegation 
was now tendered on behalf of Mrs. Connelly. ‘The parties were 
American subjects, and were married in that country in 1831. Mr. 
Connelly was then a clergyman of the Episcopal church of America, 
but, with his wife, afterwards embraced the principles of the Church 
of Rome. ‘They entered into a mutual agreement to cease cohabita- 
tion, and visited Rome to obtain a separation from the Pope. It was 
pleaded that this was granted by Gregory XVI., upon which Mr. 
Connelly became a Roman-catholic priest, and Mrs. Connelly a nun, 
The latter subsequently established a religious order at Derby, which 
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has since been removed to Hastings. Mr. Connelly, it was suggested 
in argument, had again professed the Protestant faith, and Mrs. Con- 
nelly refusing to return to him, the present suit was instituted. It 
would be premature in the present stage of the proceedings to enter 
into further details. Dr. Bayford and Dr. R, Phillimore having been 
heard against the admissibility of the allegation, and Dr. Addams and 
Dr. Robertson in support of it. The learned judge said that it was 
his intention to have the case fully argued; he would not, therefore, 
enter either into the facts or the law applicable tothem. The sentence 
obtained at Rome had not been sufficiently set forth, and he, conse- 
quently, directed the allegation to be reformed.’ ” 


The following is the editorial article which appeared in the 
same number of the Tablet :— 


“THE PRIEST WHO CLAIMS CONJUGAL RIGHTS, 


“In answer to more than one anonymous inquiry that has been 
addressed to us, we are happy to say that the scandal which has long 
been smouldering in secret is at length published on the house-tops, 
and that the character of the Rev. Mr. Connelly, which forms the key 
to so many odd doings during the last two years, is at length in a fair 
way of being properly understood. 

«The Rev. Mr. Pierce Connelly is a gentleman of the mature age 
Si of about fifty—a very venerable American citizen, who about eighteen 
1a years ago, being then a clergyman of the Anglican American Phila- 
pa delphian Protestant church, married, according to the rites of the same 
TB chureh, an American lady of very amiable and admirable character. 

: About four years afterward, Mr. and Mrs. Connelly renounced the 
- 6 errors of Protestantism and embraced the Catholic faith, Mr. Connelly, 
ae of course, renouncing his function as Protestant minister, and with his 
iia wife quitting Philadelphia for Rome. In Rome, Mr. Connelly appears 
ehh ing to have a vocation for the priesthood, and Mrs. Connelly being 
«Pe also called to the life of a nun, a separation at Mr. Connelly’s parti- 
pe cular request, instigation, and persuasion—at least, such has been his 


hue own history of the matter—was formally effected in strict accordance 
Ue with the Roman law. Mr, Connelly began to prepare himself for the 
ee priesthood, Mrs. Connelly made herself a religious, and provision 
yy 2 was made for the children, the issue of the marriage, of whom three 
: la p are now living. In May, 1846, the Rev. Mr. Connelly came over to 
ia England, and became Lord Shrewsbury’s private chaplain, intimate 
7 adviser, and (as is generally believed) his supreme director in most 


matters, spiritual and temporal. Mrs, Connelly also arrived in Eng- 
land, and employed herself in establishing a house of nuns under a 
new rule, first at Derby, and afterwards at Hastings, where she now 
lives, the superioress of the house she has founded, the guardian and 
protectress of the pious ladies who have entrusted the whole future of 
their lives to her skilfal and prudent direction, Fourteen years having 
elapsed since Mr. Connelly’s influence persuaded his wife into the 
assumption of these new duties, and the formation of these new engage- 
ments, he, as we said, at the mature age of fifty and upwards, comes 
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into the Protestant Court of Arches, to request the Protestant Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury to compel Mrs, Connelly to do what she would 
rather die than consent to—that is, to live with him as his wife. The 
miserable old man, tormented by conflicting and ignominious passions, 
can find no worthier pursuit in his declining years, than to labour to 
make the life of her whom he first vowed to comfort and cherish, and 
whom he then caused solemnly to devote herself to God as a religious, 
what is popularly called a hell upon earth, Whatever Mr. Connelly’s 
motive, such would be the obvious effect of that complication of duties 
and necessities in which, if he prevails in the Court of Arches, and she 
remains within its jurisdiction, he will inevitably entangle the lady 
who is so unfortunate as to bear his name. 

« When the case comes more fully before the public, we may per- 
haps enter more fully upon some circumstances connected with it, 
upon which at present we prefer to be silent. ‘The motives and inten- 
tions of Mr, Connelly who can penetrate but Almighty God? We 
are thankful that neither we nor any of our acquaintance are so 
unhappy as to enjoy his confidence, and on these points, therefore, we 
can speak only from rumour. It is, however, generally believed, that 
Mr. Connelly does not pretend to renounce the faith, but only the 
morals of the church ; that he does not avow apostacy, nor deny his 
character as a priest, but seeks to combine with his peculiar position 
of Catholic ecclesiastic the violation of engagements which every gen- 
tleman and man of honour would consider binding, and full license to 
commit at his pleasure the crime which his religion calls incest, and to 
involve his wife in the same hideous ruin. 

“We have said that Mr. Connelly, on his arrival in England, became 
the domestic chaplain at Alton Towers, and in that character he has 
certainly distinguished himself. At the close of 1847, or the beginning 
of 1848, he made a journey from Alton ‘Towers to Rome, a detailed 
narrative of which (if written truly) would, we suspect, be almost as 
amusing, though after a more serious fashion, as 'Titmarsh’s ‘ Journey 
from Cornhill to Cairo.’ It has been supposed to connect itself with 
three sets of circumstances. First, it is said, that his main business 
was to use his influence in Rome to procure, in the rules of his wife's 
Order, such a change as would allow him to have the management of 
it in his own hands; to stand to it in the character of a patron and 
director; and to have the comfort of habitual amicable conversation 
with his wife. A second object of his journey was supposed to be the 
Diplomatic Relations Bill, which was then under discussion ; and cer- 
tain stories of letters misdirected and misdelivered in Rome, were 
current a year ago, and seemed to implicate him in the Whig plot 
against the church. We give less weight, however, to this second 
rumour than to the ¢hird, 

“ It is said, that about, or a little before that time, a friendly unoffi- 
cial letter had been addressed to Lord Shrewsbury from Rome, asking 
him to suggest some English priest for a cardinal’s hat. ‘The dignity 
of cardinal requiring a moderate income for its support, and the allo- 
cation of Roman livings or benefices to foreigners being unpopular, it 
was prudent to look out fora priest whose private fortune would suffice 
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for the burden. When this circumstance came to Mr. Connelly’s 
ears, we are told that he straightway overlooked the small circum- 
stance of his not being an Englishman, or even a British subject, and 
forthwith proposed himself a candidate for the vacant hat. It occurred 
4 to him that he had the money ; that his graceful and majestic figure 
- peculiarly fitted him for the scarlet; and that the occupation of car- 
4 dinal would be very suited to his turn of mind. Lord Shrewsbury— 
much to his credit,—is said to have discouraged this ambitious pursuit, 
but the plaintiff in the ‘suit for conjugal rights,’ pressed his suit for 
the cardinalate with great vigour, and gave himself out in Rome, we 
are told, for Lord Shrewsbury’s candidate. Whatever his business in 
Rome, however,—and we vouch absolutely for none of these stories, 
though they all rest on very good authority—his failure was egregious. 
He was not made the director of his wife’s convent; he made no way 
in upholding the Whig diplomatic intrigue; he got no votes for the 
cardinal’s hat; but on the contrary, being caught tripping in his 
sermons once or twice, he had to make a public recantation or expla- 
nation of his heretical expressions, and, it is supposed, left Rome rather 
less elated than when he entered it. 
3 “ At the beginning of these remarks we expressed our satisfaction 
‘@ that the scandal of Mr. Connelly’s proceedings was at length made 
ey q known from the house-tops. Our reason for this is because we think 
ae it will very much conduce to the right management of the future if 
lS there is a clear understanding about the wrong management of the 
me a past; and because the notoriety of Mr. Connelly’s proceedings enables 
us to place the saddle on the right horse in one or two cases where it 
FE. abe is very expedient to do so. We have said that the venerable suitor 
a for conjugal rights exercised great influence over the mind of Lord 
Shrewsbury. The extraordinary proceedings of that nobleman in the 
beginning of 1848, with reference to the Irish church, the Arehbishop 
of Tuam and the Bishop of Elphin, cannot have been forgotten by our 
readers, some of whom no doubt visited his lordship with more cen- ~ 
sure, or another kind of censure, than he actually merited. ‘The real 
author of those memorable epistles from the Staffordshire Patmos—the 
inspirer if not the writer of them—was the present applicant for the 
| official aid of Sir Herbert Jenner Fust! ‘If,’ said Lord Shrewsbury 
— UCU in his second letter, ‘there were any responsibility in the question, it 


ni ee was shared only with one individual—an individual like yourself, a 

la i ie priest of the Most High, but a man of larger views and sounder prin- 

i . Pi ciples. His opinion did I ask, and his concurrence I received. He is 
a now far beyond my reach, and I have no longer the benefit of his 

a counsel,” In fact, Mr. Connelly was then on his way to Rome or 

| |e within the walls of the Holy City; but he had left his spirit behind 


him, and Lord Shrewsbury implicitly followed its dictates. 

“If, therefore, the noble ear! abused the Irish church, and laboured 
to connect with its ministers the guilt of encouraging or conniving at 
murder, this is to be attributed to the imperfect acquaintance with 
human nature which made him repose a blind confidence in a man 
whose principles were not, as he thought them, more ¢ sound,’ but mere 
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sound, like a tinkling cymbal, and whose views of life and practice 
were ‘ large’ even to looseness, E 

“In the same way if Lord Shrewsbury published a homily against 
the ‘inconvenience, delays and detriment of appeals to Rome,’ no 
doubt these irreverent speculations had the aspirant after the car- 
dinal’s hat for their real author. And so, whatever other spiritual or 
temporal eccentricities Lord Shrewsbury committed during the memo- 
rable year 1848, are in great part to be credited to the unhappy 
persecutor of Mrs. Connelly. In other words, the noble earl had 
found in this } chaplain an adroit flatterer of his weaknesses ; 
one who ruled him to his own evil purposes by this skilful subser- 
vience; who made him preposterously worship himself as a great 
statesman, a great theologian, a great guide and teacher of the people, 
a great censor of all spiritual authorities, a great director of the Holy 
See, and in all these characters pulled the strings of the puppet and 
made it do the work with which Mr, Connelly was unable to meddle 
in his own proper person. All this was done on the strength of Lord 
Shrewsbury possessing broad acres, an ancient earldom, moderate 
abilities, and a judgment very liable to be led astray. 

“Another matter in which Lord Shrewsbury and Mr. Connelly 
acted together, though less ostensibly, was in the crusade against Mr. 
Faber’s ‘ Lives of the Saints.’ The earl used his private influence to 
run them down and get them suppressed ; Mr. Connelly inspired and 
envenomed, if he did not actually write, the offensive review of them 
in Dolman’s Magazine, which our readers can hardly have forgotten. 
In a word, to cut a long and unpleasant story short, the Rev. Mr. 
Connelly for some time past was Lord Shrewsbury’s evil genius, lead- 
ing him into paths he should not have trodden, and breathing into 
him thoughts and purposes he should never have entertained. 

“ The disclosure having come, two things are an especial matter of 
congratulation, The first is that Mr. Connelly has displayed himself 
in his true colours ; that instead of being a secret traitor he is an open 
enemy to the church; that his uncontrollable temperament has pulled 
off the mask and made manifest the danger it created, 

“ The second subject of congratulation, if we are rightly informed, 


__Jsthat Lord Shrewsbury, warned by this terrible example and by the 


evil machinations of which he has been made the instrument, will for 
the future turn over a new leaf; renounce all his ambitious projects ; 
his schemes of statesmanship, ecclesiastical and secular, and his hopes 
of moulding and directing the world; and that in place of these ill- 
chosen pursuits he will devote himself exclusively to that high calling 
in which God and nature have really qualified him to shine—we 
mean the calling of a plain country gentleman. If he will only remain 
at home on his estates in peace, exercise the real benevolence and 
generosity of his disposition in guiding and directing his numerous 
dependants when they require advice, make his talk and his thoughts 
about bullocks, and manures, and great drains, and the rotation of 
crops, and the covenants in leases, and game, and poachers, and 
quarter sessions; if he will continue to hear mass every day and pro- 
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mote the spread of religion by the judicious employment of his means 
and credit in his own vicinage; if he will never inake a speech, never 
publish book or pamphlet, never write a letter to the newspapers, 
never commence or maintain a private correspondence which has 
public business of any kind for its object; if he will do and abstain 
from these things, Mr. Connelly’s ruin, however fearful to himself 
hereafter, will not have failed to produce very solid advantages to the 
Catholic cause.” 


Not the least curious part of this whole affair is the tone of 
vulgar insolence with which the converts of the Zadlet school treat 
Lord Shrewsbury, a nobleman to whom their church is so deeply 
indebted. But everything one discovers goes to prove the 
wretched disunion and disorganization these converts are creating, 
and the hostility and contempt they feel for the old English 
Catholic party. And yet surely Lord Shrewsbury is not one of 
the High and Dry school. 


THE ROMAN CATHOLIC OATH. 


Wuatever liberal Protestants may say in extenuation or justi- 
fication of the conduct of those Roman Catholic members of par- 
liament who, in defiance of the words of an oath constructed 
(in conformity with the wishes of their own friends) as a 
security to the Established Church, avow their determination 
to destroy it, we should be sorry to think that there are 
not many Romanists who regard the conduct which calls for 
these apologies pretty much as respectable Protestants do, and 
as every Roman Catholic living would regard the conduct of a 
Protestant who should treat in a similar manner the obligation of 
an oath constructed for the security of a Roman Catholic estab- 
lishment. ‘The following unanswerable letter appeared in the 
Tablet of May 5, and we doubt not it speaks the sentiments of 
many who agree with the writer of it in wishing that the oath 


should be abolished :— 


CATHOLIC OATH, 


And I dohereby disclaim, disavow, and solemnly abjure any intention 
to subvert the present church establishment as settled by law within this realm ; and 
I do solemnly swear that I never will exercise any privilege to which I am or may 
become entitled, to disturb or weaken the Protestant Religion or Protestant Govern- 
ment in the United Kingdom. And I do solemnly, in the presence of God, profess, 
testify, and declare that I do make this declaration, and every part thereof, in the 
plain and ordinary sense of the words of this oath, without any evasion, equivoca- 
tion, or mental reservation whatsoever. So help me God.’—From tie Catholic 


Oath. 
* To the Editor of the Tablet. 


“ Sir—In the Tablet of the 30th ult., you inserted, at the request of 
Mr, John O’Connell, an extract from Jdansard, (vol. xv. pp. 478—80 
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—1833) purporting to contain the principles of the Honourable Mr. 
Langdale and the late Mr, O'Connell, on the subject of the Catholic 
oath. 

« With respect to the Honourable Mr. Langdale’s principles, I will 


merely observe that the arguments on which he professed to rest those . 


principles, were set forth by him in a letter which he addressed to the 
editor of The Catholic Magazine and Review (vol. vi., p. 71., Anno 
1835), and that they were replied to in another Catholic periodical, 
The London and Dublin Orthodox Journal (vol. ii., p. 374, Anno 
1836. 

“ m reply to the extract purporting to contain the principles of the 
late Mr. O'Connell, I beg to submit to your readers the following brief 
arguinent. 

«], An intention to subvert by legislative measures, or by any other 
means whatsoever, is an ‘ intention to subvert,’ 

«2. The Catholic who has an intention to subvert the present 
church establishment as settled by law within this realm, by legislative 
measures, or by any other means whatsoever, has an ‘intention to 
subvert the present church establishment as settled by law within this 
realm.’ 

«3, The Catholic who has an ‘intention to subvert the present 
church establishment as settled by law within this realm,’ and de- 
clares upon his oath that he has noé such an intention, is ipso facto 
perjured. 

«4, The Catholic who takes the Catholic oath, in the clause * Jdo 
hereby disclaim, disavow, and solemnly abjure any intention to subvert the 
present church establishment us settled by law within this reaim,’ declares 
upon his oath that he has not such an intention. 

«5, And, therefore, the Catholic who has an ‘ intention to subvert’ 
by legislative measures, or by any other means whatsoever, ‘ the pre- 
sent church establishment as settled by law within this realm,’ and 
nevertheless presumes to take the Catholic oath, is ipso facto perjured. 
Again :— 

“1. The Catholic who, when taking an oath, declares upon his 
oath that he takes the same ‘in the plain and ordinary sense of the 
words of the oath without any evasion, equivocation, or mental reser- 
vation whatsoever,’ and nevertheless takes the same with a mental 
reservation, is tpso facto perjured. 

«2. The Catholic who takes the Catholic oath, declares upon his 
oath that he takes the same ‘in the plain and ordinary sense of the 
words of the oath without any evasion, equivocation, or mental reser- 
vation whatsoever.’ 

“3. The Catholic who takes the Catholic oath, declares also upon 
his oath, that he has not « any intention to subvert the present church 
establishment as settled by law within this realm.’ 

“4, But the Catholic who, when taking the Catholic oath, declares 
upon his oath, that he has not ‘ any intention to subvert the present 
church establishment as settled by law. within this realm,’ and never- 
theless mentally retains an intention to subvert the same, as a legislator, 
or by altering the laws by which the said present church establishment 
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is supported, or by any other means whatsoever, takes the said oath 
with a mental reservation. 

“5, And, therefore, the Catholic who takes the Catholic oath, and 
mentally retains an intention to subvert the present church establish. 
ment, &c., as a legislator, or by altering the laws by which the said 
present church establishment is supported, or by any other means 
whatsoever, is ipso | facto perjured, 

“My object in addressing to you the present article is not to pro- 
voke a discussion on the oath, nor to cast invidious reflections upon 
any individual. Ido not believe of any Catholic member of either 
house of parliament, that he would knowingly and deliberately perjure 
himself, either by taking a false declaratory oath, or by violating the 
provisions of one that is promissory. My object is chiefly to call the 
attention of your readers to the objectionable character of the oath, 
and, inasmuch asa suitable opportunity is at hand, to urge them to 
petition for its repeal. 

“| have argued above upon one clause only of the oath. 1 believe 
that the subsequent clause, ‘dnd I do solemnly swear, §c.,’ is of a far 
more objectionable character. It is a promissory clause, and affects 
the future conduct of the party who takes the oath, — It is, moreover, a 
negative proposition, and is consequently universal in its provisions. 
By this clause the Catholic who takes the oath is barred for ever from 
every kind of ¢ exercise,’ legal as well as illegal, constitutional as well 
as unconstitutional, &c., of any kind of ‘privilege,’ civil, spiritual, or 
ecclesiastical, to which’ he is, at the time of taking the oath, or to 
which he ‘may,’ at any subsequent time, ‘ become entitled,’ whether 
by taking the present oath, or upon any other ground or plea whatso- 
ever, ‘to disturb or weaken,’ directly or indirectly, ‘the Protestant 
religion or Protestant government in the United Kingdom.’ And 
consequently, if to deprive the Protestant Established Church of any 
portion of its temporalities would, indirectly even, disturb or weaken 
the Protestant religion, or Protestant government, in the United 
Kingdom, the Catholic legislator is barred from the exercise of every 
constitutional or other privilege for the furtherance of such an object. 
He can neither speak nor vote in Parliament, nor even present 
a petition for the accomplishment of such a purpose, 

“ But the oath, in such sense, is an unconstitutional oath. As it 
affects the Catholic members of Parliament, it is a virtual curtailment 
of their constitutional privileges, and morally incapacitates them for 
the discharge of their duties to theirconstituents. It places them on a 
footing below that of their Protestant fellow-members, and renders 
them virtually, as it were, but half members of Parliament. The 
constituencies, moreover, by which such Catholic members are 
returned, are not duly represented in Parliament. On sundry 
important questions, which are every day becoming of more and 
more vital interest to the empire at large, and more especially so to 
Catholic Treland, they would not be represented at all, On these 
grounds, therefore, and probably on others which may suggest them- 
selves to your readers, the oath, as an uncoustitutional grievance, 
ought to be forthwith repealed. 
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«[ admit, Mr. Kditor, and maintain, that an oath is to be taken in 
the sense in which it is proposed by thee authority imposing it. ‘The 
authority imposing the Catholic oath is the British Legislature, con- 
sisting conjointly of the Crown and the two Houses of Parliament. 
The sense in which the British Legislature proposes it, is «the plain 

and ordinary sense of the words of the oath, without any evasion, 
equivocation, or mental reservation whatsoever.’ And the ‘plain and 
ordinary sense of the words ofthe oath, as of other plain and ordiinary 
English words in composition, may be easily ascertained, and equiva- 
lently demonstrated, if requisite, by applying to them the ordinary and 
established rules of language.— am, &e., &e. 


“THOMAS GREEN. 

“ Mawley, Salop, 23rd April, 1849.” 

Nothing can be clearer than this argument. The oath is a 
sufficient protection amongst men of honour and honesty, except 
where their notions of right and wrong have been confused by a 
Jesuitical casuistry. Not the least remarkable feature in the con- 
troversy, however, is, that although the Romanists disclaimed all 
wish to disturb the Seabiiclens Church while they were seeking 
admission into Parliament, now that they have got in, the most 
ultra-conscientious and honourable parties among them pretend 
to no higher degree of good faith honesty than to acknow ledge the 
force and value of the securities and pledges which they were then 
but too willing to give, and to demand as a matter of right that 
they should be for mally and for ever released from them. The more 
liberal school declare themselves free to effect the destruction of 
the Church. The stricter sort declare that they cntend to destroy 
it if they can, and will never rest satisfied till the Legislature has 
declared that they have a right to do so. And yet both the one 
party and the other have declared, with all the solemnity of an 

oath, an oath constructed with their own concurrence and consent, 
that they disclaim, disavow, and solemnly abjure any intention to 


subvert the present church establishment, as settled by law within 
this realm. 


KING'S COLLEGE, TORONTO. 


Ir is with no little gratification we extract the following notice 
from the Church newspaper, (published in ‘Toronto,) of May 3rd: 


“KING'S COL LEGE, MUSICAL PRIZE COMPOSITIONS, 


“ Ttoawill probably be in the recollection of our readers that about 
this time last year, the President of the University offered for general 
competition amongst the cultivators of music three prizes: one of 52. for 
the best voeal trio; one of 31. for the best duet ; and one of 22. for the 
best ballad. ‘The teauit of this announcement was, that several com- 
positions of considerable merit were sent in, in competition for each 
of the prizes. Soon after the receipt of them they were transmitted 
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by the President to England for decision on their relative merits, 
Mr. Horsley, the well-known author of so many justly admired com. 
positions, kindly undertook the duty of adjudging the prizes, and his 
decision was received by the last mail. 

“ We have now the pleasure of announcing that the author of the 
three pieces, to which that distinguished musician awarded the prizes, 
is Mr, J. P. Clarke, Mus, Bac., King’s College. 

‘‘ We have also much gratification in adding that the liberality of 
the Hon. Mr. Justice Draper supplied the fands, which have on this 
occasion been applied for the very desirable object of promoting among 


the residents of the province the cultivation of the theory and practice 
of music.” 


It is truly encouraging to find persons of station and influence 
thus coming forward in the Colonies to promote the study of 
music. But we doubt not we speak the sentiments of all acquainted 
with the history of the University of ‘Toronto, when we ascribe 
the interest which such persons take in promoting its prosperity 
in no small degree to the respect and esteem they feel for its 
excellent and indefatigable President, Dr. M‘Caul. 


SERVANTS’ PROVIDENT AND BENEVOLENT SOCIETY. 


We have not space for the report of the whole of the speeches 
which were delivered at the recent meeting of this Society, which 
seems calculated to be of very great use to the class of persons for 
whose benefit it has been established, but the speech delivered by 
his royal highness Prince Albert on taking the chair, is on so 
many accounts of such deep interest, that we cannot refuse our- 
selves the gratification of reprinting it. 


“ SERVANTS PROVIDENT AND BENEVOLENT SOCIETY. 


« A public meeting was held on Wednesday, the 16th, in Hanover- 
square Rooms, to advocate the interests of this Society, which has 
recently been established under the auspices of the Queen, the Queen- 
Dowager, Prince Albert, &c., and whose objects are—to enable ser- 
vants to secure annuities for themselves in old age on Government 
security ; endowments for their children at fourteen or twenty-one 
years of age ; asum of money at death to cover the expense of burial ; 
a home for female servants out of place; a model lodging for male 
servants ; and a registry for servants. 

«The meeting was of the most brilliant description: there could 
not be fewer than 1,500 persons assembled in the spacious hall—the 
great majority females—and the following distinguished persons 
appeared on the platform :—His Royal Highness Prince Albert, His 
Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury, Lords Bishops of London, 
Oxford, Salisbury, Exeter, and Norwich; Archdeacons Manning and 
Wilberforee; Lord J. Russell, Earls of Effingham and Nelson, 
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Marquis of Westminster, Lords Ashley and Adare, Viscounts Fielding 
and Campden, M. Guizot, General Ewart, Colonel Buckley, Captain 
Sir F. Mansell, Sir Walter Stirling, Sir Thomas Dyke Acland, Bart., 
Sir P. P. Acland, Bart., Sir James Colquhoun, Captain the Hon. F. 
Layard, Dr. Chambers, Dr. Mackintyre, Hugh H. Lindsey, M.P., 
Majors de Winton and Campbell, Revs. Sir H. Dukinfield, J. 
Jackson, H. Howarth, R. Burgess, J. S. Brown, D. Vaughan, D. 
Butler, C. Banatyne, J. H. Hamilton, E, Hawkins, R. Harvey, T. 
Bowdler, H. Murray. | 

“His Royal Highness Prince Albert, attended by the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, Lord John Russell, &c., entered the room punctually 
at three o’clock, amidst the enthusiastic cheers of the meeting. 

“His Royal Highness having taken the chair, proceeded to address 
the meeting. He said—Ladies and gentlemen,—the object for which 
we have met here to-day is not one of charity, but is one of friendly 
assistance and advice to a very large and important class of our fellow- 
countrymen—the domestic servants of this country. Who does not 
feel the deepest interest in the welfare of domestic servants—whose 
heart does not feel sympathy for those who minister to us in all the 
wants of daily life—who attend us in sickness, who receive us on our 
tirst appearance in the world, and who extend their care even to our 
mortal remains (hear, hear)—who live under our roofs—who form 
our household, and a part of our family ? And yet, on inquiry, we 
find that in this metropolis the greater part of the inmates of our 
workhouses are domestic servants (hear, hear.) I am sure this start- 
ling fact is no proof either of a want of liberality and kindness on the 
part of masters to their servants, or of vice in the latter. But it is 
the natural consequence of the peculiar position in which domestic 
servants are placed. During considerable periods in their lives they 
share in all the luxuries of their opulent masters; at other periods 
they have not the means even of earning suflicient to sustain them 
from day to day. It is the consideration of these peculiar vicissitudes 
which makes it the duty both of masters and servants to try to dis- 
cover and agree upon some plan by which domestic servants may be 
carried through life safe from the temptations of a prosperous, and 
from the sufferings of an evil day (cheers.) On that account I rejoice 
in this meeting (loud cheers), and I gladly consented to take the chair 
at it (continued cheering), to assist the objects of the Servants’ Pro- 
vident and Benevolent Society. Ladies and gentlemen, I feel con- 
vinced that this Society is based upon a right principle, as it follows 
the dictates of a correct appreciation of human nature, which requires 
every oue, by his own exertions, to work out his own happiness 
(cheers), which prevents us from valuing,—nay, from feeling satisfied 
with, a prosperity which others have made for us. It is based upon a 
right principle, because it endeavours to trace out a plan according to 
which, by previous self-denial, providence, and perseverance, not only 
is the servant raised in his physical and moral condition, but the 
master is taught how to direct his efforts so as to aid his servants in 
acquiring resources which shall be sufficient to sustain them in sick- 
hess, old age, and in want of employment (cheers.) It is based upon 
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a right principle, because it does not hold out a temptation to servants, 
either by the prospect of possible extravagant advantages which 
would tend to transform their providence into a species of gambling, 
or by convivial meetings, which would lead them to ulterior expense, 
or by a system of balloting for a few prizes which would draw them 
into all the waste of time and excitement of electioneering contests 
(cheers.) 

“ Such are the characteristics of many institutions on which domes- 

tic servants and a portion of the other industrial classes in the country 
mainly depend; and what can be more heartrending than to see the 
breaking of banks and the failure of such institutions, which not only 
mar a man’s prospects in life, and plunge him of a sudden into the 
depths of destitution, but which tend also to destroy in others all 
confidence in the honesty or the wisdom of those who have induced 
them to risk in such institutions the advantages of their providence ? 
(Hear, hear,) Let them consider well that if they must embark their 
funds in such institutions—if they must have convivial meetings—if 
they must claim for themselves a share in the government of the 
Society—they cannot do so, without risking their future happiness, 
and that of their families. Let them bear in mind that their savings 
are capital, and that capital will only bear a certain rate of interest, 
and that any advantage which is held out to them beyond that rate of 
interest can only be purchased by a corresponding risk of the capital 
itself. (Cheers,) The advantages which are held out by the moma 
scheme of this Society are based upon the credit of the country a 
large and the faith of the government. (Cheers.) It is regulated ve 
an Act of Parliament, called the Deferred Annuities Act. Its prin- 
ciples are shortly these: that, according to the tables which I have 
here before me, anybody whose income does not exceed 150/. may, 
by a small instalment, purchase an annuity to be deferred for not less 
than ten years, but which after that period, may begin at any time the 
depositor may choose to name. One annuity cannot be more than 
30/., but a depositor may purchase distinct annuities for his wife and 
children, the latter being fifteen years old. Should he wish at any 
time to withdraw his deposits, they will be returned to him, provided 
the withdrawal takes place before the annuity commences. Should 
he die before that period, his deposits will be returned to his heirs, 
and the only loss he can sustain will be the interest on the money 
deposited. (Cheers.) Although this wise and beneficial measure 
was enacted so far back as the third year of the reign of William IV., 
I am grieved to find, that during the whole of that period, only 700 per- 
sons have availed themselves of its provisions. I can discover no reason 
for this, except that the existence of this Act and its provisions are 
not generally known, and that people are afraid of law and Acts of 
Parliament (laughter and cheers), which frequently cannot be under- 
stood on account of their complicated and technical wording. (Hear, 
hear.) 

‘““T have heard another reason stated. to which, however, I cannot 
attach much credit. It is said that servants are afraid that the know- 
ledge of their being able to purchase annuities out of the savings from 
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their wages may induce masters to reduce their wages. But I have 
a better opinion of the disposition of the masters (loud cheers), and I 
am convinced that, on the contrary, nothing tends more to counteract 
the liberality of masters than the idea—which is not altogether 
unfounded—that an increase in their wages sometimes leads to extra- 
vagance. (Hear, hear.) To make this Act of Parliament more 
generally known to the public at large is one of the main objects of 
this meeting, and one of the objects of this Society is to form a 
medium by which servants may acquire for themselves the benefits 
which are held out by this Act of Parliament, free of all trouble, risk, 
and cost. (Cheers,) Another object is to establish a home for 
female servants when out of employment, the usefulness and import- 
ance of which hardly requires a single word of commendation on my 
part. It is also proposed to establish model lodging-houses for men 
servants who do not lodge with their masters; and to establish a 
registry for servants in general. Anybody who is acquainted with the 
inconvenience and annoyance of the present system of obtaining cha- 
racters of servants, will see at once how useful and important it must 
be to introduce a system by which both the servant, on the one hand, 
may be protected from the rain which the caprice of a single master, 
with whom he may perhaps have stayed only for a short time, would 
bring upon him; and to protect the master, on the other, from the 
risk which a character obtained from a former weak master, by the 
importunities of an undeserving servant, will expose him to, (Cheers. 

It is not a small boon we confer upon a servant, when we enable him 
to appeal to the records of along and faithfui service, in order to 
redeem himself from the disqualification which a single fault- might 
otherwise bring upon him. (Cheers.) If we succeed in drawing 
attention to these different points, and make the public generally aware 
of them, I am convinced that we shall have the satisfaction of having 
materially aided a most interesting class, which | find, by the last 


‘census taken in this country, to be among the most numerous of the 
British population.” 


When one recollects that the truly wise and benevolent senti- 
ments expressed in this speech, are those of the father of the heir 
of the throne of England, it is impossible to read it without feel- 
ings of gratitude to Him in whose hands are the hearts of princes. 


ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY SOCIETY. 


Wirtutn these few days the following remarks on the strange 
proceedings of the person or persons acting under the designation 
of the Ecclesiastical History Society have appeared in the 
Atheneum :— 


_“ A change has come over the spirit which manages the Ecclesias- 
tical History Society ; and despite Lord Ellenborough’s well-known 
declaration that societies and corporations are incorrigible, inasmuch 
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as they have neither noses to be pulled nor souls to be saved—this 
much-talked-of body has given evidence that it is amenable to public 
opinion, by issuing a circular which we give at length:— 

‘Clarence Chambers, 12, Haymarket, May 15. 


‘It will have been already intimated to you that Mr. Felton’s connexion with 
the Ecclesiastical History Society terminated on the 30th of March last. The 
rule of this Society which enjoined the payment of an extra guinea in the case 
of those who proposed to become subscribers after the subscription list of the 
years 1847-48 severally was said to have been closed, is now cancelled. As 
you are one of those who came under the above-mentioned rule, the com- 
mittee request your acceptance of a receipt for the subscription of 1850.—| 
am, &c. *‘Grorce Clerk.’ 


“This is an interesting, if not very satisfactory, paper. It is 
instructive in the first place, because, in the absence of those reports 
of auditors and such old-fashioned expianations as to receipt and 
expenditure, which most well-conducted bodies offer to their mem- 
bers, the fact of this circular being lithographed shows that those 
‘who proposed to become subscribers’ at the advanced rate, were so 
many as to call for a printed or lithographic announcement—seconily, 
because it speaks of the committee as ‘requesting,’ and consequently 
implies that they have met. Rumour has stated that the committee 
had never met; and for the sake of the highly respectable gentlemen 
who constitute that body, we would rather believe the rumour than 
the circular. Inasmuch as if wrong has been done by receiving 
money under a rule which is now cancelled—and the cancelling of 
which rule is the condemnation of its enactment—it is clear that it is 
not by making a scapegoat of Mr. Felton or any other officer of the 
Society, and taking a receipt for some future year’s subscription, that 
the eommittee can place themselves right. The straightforward 
course would be to pay back the money overcharged.” 


Agreeing as we do with the writer of the article we have 
reprinted trom the Atheneum, in his view of this painful transac- 
tion, it is only justice to the Society to remark, that circumstances 
may be e sasily imagined, in which it is most honest and straight- 
forward, to say nothing of refunding money, even when it “has 
been in some degree improperly obtained. Whether in this 
particular case the matter is mended by the receipt is another 
question, 

The following are copies of the advertisements issued by the 
Society in reference to the volumes for 1847-1848 :— 


(1.) «* The Eight Volumes of the Society’s Publications for 1847 
and 1848 may still be obtained upon the payment of 4/. 4s.; but as 
few copies are remaining, an early application will be necessary.” — 
( Prospectus issued before Feb. 10.) 

(2.) “In the month of March will be delivered to the subscribers 
of the Eeclesiastical History Society, the First Volume of the Book of 
Common Prayer... . with notes legal and historical... and 
the First Volume of the Irish M: anuseript Book of Common Prayer. 
—( Paper issued with the second volume of Field, March, 1849.) 
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(3.) “ The remaining two volumes for 1848—viz., the Book of 
Common Prayer, with Notes Legal and Historical, . . . . (Vol. 1), 
and the Irish Manuscript Book of Common Prayer... . (Vol. 1) 
will be issued at the end of March or the beginning of April.’ — 
(Advertisement dated March 19, 1849, and published in the Times 
newspaper of March 20.) 


MR. ALLIES AND THE TABLET. 


We have already furnished our readers with the first part of the 
Tablet’s review of Mr, Allies’ Journal, ‘The subject is resumed 
in the paper for May 5th: 


“The accusation brought by Mr. Allies against our humble selves 
is the following :—‘I said Roman Catholics in England seemed to 
me to commit a great fault, and especially converts. The moment 
they had left us, it seemed their object to depreciate to the utmost 
the Church of England; instead of allowing what we undoubtedly 


possessed, and pointing out with charity and kindness the particulars t 
in which they presume us to be deficient, they delight in condemning i 

us en masse in the most harsh and insulting manner. J noticed the y 
Tablet as instinct with this spirit? —(P. 298.) Mr. Allies also quotes 
M, Gondon as sharing his dislike of ourselves. We neither wonder ie 


at this, nor are we sorry for it. M. Gondon never quotes the Tablet 
but to misrepresent it, and we are therefore by no means displeased 
with his dislike. What he says of the Right Rev. Dr. Wiseman we 
have good—the very highest—grounds for pronouncing it to be 
utterly untrue. We have nothing further to say of M. Gondon. 
And in his introduction, Mr, Allies laments the mutual ignorance of 
each other which exists in the two communions, hoping that as far as 
Anglican ignorance is concerned, his book may be of some value in 
removing it. A corresponding duty, he implies chroughout, is incum- 
bent on Catholics, especially on converts—viz., to protest against the ie 
misconceptions as to the Anglican Establishment, which he considers 3 
to prevail very widely among us. 

“ Now, what occurs in the first place in regard to this statement, is 
the total want of parallel between the two cases. Every one’s first 
duty is to act upon his existing principles; and it is wonderful to how 
great a degree the mere circumstance of acting on them heartily and 
energetically, will tend to amend them where they are defective, and 
strengthen them where they are sound. Now, Mr. Allies and his 
friends regard the ‘Roman church’ as a sister-church to the ¢ Angli- 
can ;’ part with her of the mystical body of Christ; a branch of the 
same divine tree ; a portion of the same holy vineyard. Certainly, it 


is the basest and most hollow hypocrisy to profess such opinions as i 
these, and yet look on Rome with a cold and grudging spirit ; to iF 
believe evil of her without the most careful examination; or so much A 
as to dream of anything like idolatry or deep doctrinal corruption, as af 
having received her sanetion, The very idea of that church which i 4 
has been entrusted by Christ with the office of teaching the world, te 
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becoming in any of its branches corrupt and idolatrous! What pre- 
posterous absurdity !* Certainly, then, it is a most sacred and pri- 
mary duty in those who hold Mr. Allies’ principles, to do all in their 
power to disabuse their fellow-churchmen of so frightful a delusion. 
But what duty in any way parallel to this is incumbent on Catholics ? 
We do not regard the Anglican Establishment as part of the same 
vineyard, but as an heretical and schismatical body ; no one of whose 
members can go to heaven, unless they are excused by invincible 
ignorance from the sin of adhering to her. This is not a matter of 
opinion with us, but of essential doctrine. And just as Mr. Allies, 
holding a similar doctrine in regard to Presbyterians and Unitarians, 
feels no special call to examine into all the virtues of individual Pres- 
byterians and Unitarians, and to do full justice to whatever good 
there may be in their system, neither is any such obligation necessa- 
rily incumbent on us. The Anglican system as a whole we regard as 
simply external to Christianity—our faith requires us so to regard it. 

** At the same time we are far from denying, that whether Angli- 
cans, Presbyterians, or Unitarians be concerned, it is very desirable 
that just opinions concerning them should circulate among the 
Catholic body ; for this reason, if for no other, that the work of con- 
version would thus be far more hopeful. We should make little way 
in converting a Presbyterian, if we spoke of the excellent and high- 
minded Dr. Chalmers, as we might of Michelet; or of the Edinburgh 
University as we might of the Paris. Among the Unitarians, again, 
those who are practically acquainted with them say there are many 
men (as faras one can judge) of real sincerity and piety ; much more, 
then, no doubt, among the Anglicans, many of whom hold so far 
larger a proportion of Catholic doctrine, and numbers of whom pro- 
bably receive valid baptism, there is a vast amount of real self-devoted 
earnestness, of deep and ardent love for God and for our blessed 
Saviour. But where has Mr, Allies himself shown any appreciation 
of this duty of justly valuing Presbyterians and Unitarians ?—for this 
is the duty in Ais case, parallel to that to which he so earnestly 
invites us. 

‘‘In regard to present Anglican controversialists indeed, with the 
single exception of Mr, Allies, we have no feelings of sympathy or 
toleration; and so far as Mr. Allies’ aecusation refers to former 
reviews in this journal, and the severe language they used in regard to 
these controversialists, our only regret is that our language was not 
more severe. We know not how sufficiently to express our indigna- 
tion alike and our contempt, at the present odious and paltry position 
of the ‘ Tractarian’ controversy against us. Men who to this day 
have been unable so much as to express distinctly the very rudiments 
of their theology ; who can no more tell us what they regard as the 
divinely-appointed constitution of the church, than can a poor boy at 
a ragged school; who in the very community to which they belong 
are in a contemptible minority ; presume to criticise the faith and 


[* This convert seems to have forgotten the language of St. Paul to the Church 
of Rome itself. Rom. xi. 19—22,—Ep.] 
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practice of whole churches, ‘which they themselves profess to regard 
as divinely commissioned by Christ. As a mere intellectual exhibi- 
tion, indeed, what can be more deplorable than these flippant judg- 
ments, on a system wholly foreign to their own spiritual experience ? 
Conceive a boy of ten years old expressing a confident opinion as to 
the working of corn-law repeal, and gravely criticising the various 
plans for extensive emigration, you have the very picture of these 
controversialists, minus their moral odiousness. 

* But none remember more habitually and more cordially than we 
do, how extremely small a proportion of any community are called to 
be controversialists ; nor does our deep disgust at the corporate tactics 
of the party, at all blind us to the high and rare excellence of ve 
many among its members. Great numbers, we fully hope and think, 
are at this moment gradually and imperceptibly training on for the 
full truth, and are acting bond fide up to the light they have. Nor, 
indeed, have we any scruple in admitting, that very many foreign 
Catholics are far from sufficiently alive to the great amount of good 
which is working in the Anglican church. A canon of a foreign 
cathedral himself told the writer of this notice, that his visit of six 
months to England had changed his whole ideas as to the matter 
fact—viz., as to the amount of piety really existing among Englis 
Protestants ; and we find traces in Mr. Allies’ book of a similar 
difference of impression among Catholics. Thus, while M. Lacor- 
daire seemed hardly willing to admit even the possibility of invincible 
ignorance in able and well-educated Protestants, M. de Casales, on the 
contrary, said,—(p. 197)—* I know by experience how hard a matter 
it is to attain to the truth, that it is long in coming. It is the grace 
of God, not study, brings it.’ ‘He spoke,’ adds Mr. Allies, ‘ with 
great respect of Dr. Pusey.’ But one cannot expect such opinions to 
be general among continental Catholics. It is extremely difficult for 
those who live where truth and error are brought inte such sharp and 
direct conflict as they are in most European countries, at all to enter 
into the English state of mind. That inveterate habit of compromise 
and insensibility to logical conclusions, which is so characteristic of 
the English, is even in secular matters a constant puzzle to foreigners, 
and leads them to accuse our countrymen of craft and dishonesty ; 
and when, in addition to this, we take into account the degree in 
which the most sacred feelings of hereditary religion have been 
enlisted on the side of the Establishment, and again the miserable 
eclipse under which the English Catholic church has so long been 
shrouded, we shall not be surprised to find how inexpressibly difficult 
- is for our brethren abroad to understand the true position of things 

ere, 

“ But if Mr, Allies means to imply, that converts in general have 
been slow in bearing testimony to the great amount of personal piety 
they have known among Anglicans, as far as our knowledge goes, he 
is Most unjust to them. It is no doubt true that converts have been 
impressed with the vast and unspeakable superiority possessed by real 
Catholic piety, as compared with the brightest and highest specimens 
external to the church; still, they have taken pains to do the fullest 
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justice to those whom they have left behind. But as to the Anglican 
church, what could they say’ They left her under the deep convic- 
tion that she is a mere human association, not a church of Christ; 
otherwise they would not have left her, 

« And now, having said so much in reference to Mr. Allies’ obser- 
vations on ws, will he allow ws very briefly to observe on him? It is 
really very difficult to understand his principles. The following, e. ¢., 
is part of his account of the ‘ Roman church’ :— 


““¢The sun shines, though we are blind to its rays. Wuesdom utters her voice 
in the streets though none listen to her, Nothing about which men have 
wearied themselves in research and discussion is so worthy of patient thought 
and humble consideration as the [ Roman] Communion. 


‘“«* 4. [It] is one spiritual empire, stretching over all the continents of the 
earth, entering into so many various nations utterly different in manners, lan- 
guage, origin, and temper. This empire has no one other set over against it 
equally wide spread, united, and claiming, like it, universality. 

“© ¢ 2, This hierarchy thus numerous, thus widely spread, and thus united, 
are in possession of a vast body of doctrine—uniform, Consistent, systematic, 
forming a whole which comprehends all the relations of man to God. 

«« 3, This great spiritual empire erects its tribunal in the heart and con- 
science of every one belonging to it. The authority it claims is so vast, so 
fearful, so incalculably important to those who live under it, so beyond the 
natural powers of man to exercise, that it is manifestly eiéher divine or diubo- 
lical, &c. &e.’—Pp. 362—364. 


“ The * Roman church’ then possesses one uniform and coherent 
body of doctrine ; ‘no such body could exist,’ he adds, ‘ without a 
power co-existing at all times to declare what does or does not belong 
to it,’ and all this is ‘the working of a Divine and supernatural power.’ 
Yet the very foundation of this whole system, the one thing which 
gives it meaning and consistency, is the firm and unhesitating belief 
that out of the ‘Roman church’ there is no salvation. We wish we 
could see clearer signs than we are able in the present work, of Mr. 
Allies having seriously taken to heart and mused over this astonishing 
fact. The only auswer we can find anywhere suggested is, that Mr. 
Allies’s historical researches have led him to think that the Pope had 
less power ascribed to him as of divine right in earlier than in modern 
times. Now, pray, let him seriously ask himself, to any one of even 
moderate humility, which will appear the more probable hypothesis, 
—that his own inferences from history are mistaken, or that a body 
so singularly gifted by God as he regards the ‘Roman church’ to be, 
has been permitted to make for itself such monstrous, such blasphe- 
mous pretensions? For, let it never be forgotten, there can be no 
medium ; the Catholic church in communion with Rome, claiming 
confidently to be the one Prophet of God, the one infallible Inter- 
preter of His will, gifted with the plenitude of all power by His 
Son, either ¢s that one Prophet, or is a blasphemous and sacrilegious 

“ But this is not all. Mr. Allies, in his book on the Pope’s Supre- 
macy, has fully admitted that no other idea of the church was ever 
held in any age, than precisely this of an organical and corporate 
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body ; and that a divided church would have been as strange a notion 
to any one of the Fathers, as a divided God. 

“ Nay, still further; in an article we wrote on his work nearly a 
year ago, we distinctly challenged him to name any other principle of 
organization which he can even allege to have been received in the early 
church, except this very one of the Papal Centre of Unity ; and have 
received no sort of answer to our challenge. We showed also how 
the doctrine of the Papal Centre of Unity leads by the most obvious 
and necessary consequence to that of the Papal Supremacy; and here 
also we have received no reply. 

«And yet he remains separate from unity. He maintains the theory 
of a divided church, which he distinetly admits to be unsupported by 
the faintest shadow of scriptural or traditionary evidence. He belongs 
to a system which allows no prerogative whatever to the Roman see, 
though he admits that from the earliest times the Roman bishop had 
greater prerogatives than any other. He refuses to submit to a body 
of teaching which he confesses to be ‘one, uniform and coherent,’ 
and in its place forms for himself a system as best he may from his 
private researches into antiquity ; a system, too, for which he cannot 
so much as claim the authority of one single bishop, or person calling 
himself bishop, throughout all Christendom. And, finally, instead of 
exhorting his people to submit to this consistent body of sound and 
orthodox teaching, (we mean, admitted by Aim to be sound and ortho- 
dox,) he encourages them, by example and precept, to remain in a 
communion where, by his own confession, they can obtain no spiritual 
guidance from any one; and where, from fully half the clergy, in the 
place of wholesome nutriment, they are sure, on his own showing, 
to imbibe unconsciously the deadly poison of foul and anti-Christian 
heresy. 

“It is for his own sake that we beg him seriously, and before 


God, to consider, how far his ‘ignorance’ of Catholic truth is ‘in- 
vincible.’ ”’ 


In the Tablet of May 12, there is another passage relative to Mr. 
Allies. It occurs in a notice of the April number of the Dublin 
Review. It is evident that the Romish party are so impatient to 
increase the number of seceders to their communion, that they 
are not satisfied to wait for what one would conceive to be the far 
more important advantages to be derived by their Church from 
such clergymen as Mr. Allies remaining for some time in the 
Church of England, and using the opportunities their station and 
influence give them for the propagation of Romanism, as far as 
they themselves have embraced it. We believe this to be a very 
great mistake of the over-zealous and agitating party among the 
Romanists, and have no doubt that it is so regarded by the wiser 
and more experienced members of their church. ‘The leaven of 
such opinions as Mr, Allies maintains, working quietly and gra- 
dually amongst our rural and manufacturing population (to say 
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nothing of the higher classes of society) will do more to advance 
the cause of Rome, and to undermine the stability of the Church 
of England, than a much greater number of clerical secessions 
than the most sanguine Romanist has yet ventured to anticipate. 
And this we believe to be the judgment of all sensible persons 
in either their communion or ours. 

The passage referred to is as follows :— 


“8. The last article is on Mr. Allies’s book, which is creating so 
great a stir in the religious sect to which he belongs at present. It is 
an able article, by one evidently well acquainted with the theories and 
opinions to which Mr. Allies ostensibly subscribes, and who exposes 
with a felicitous force the oblique courses and disingenuous assertions 
of the Anglican school. Last week we ourselves offered some obser- 
vations on that work, which were somewhat severe, but not adequate 
to the occasion. No severity of language can be greater than is now 
deserved by the evasions of a certain class of Protestants. Mr. Allies 
refuses obedience to the Holy See, not because none is due, but 
because it claims more than he thinks is just. Upon this principle 
Mr. Allies ought not to pay his lawful debts if the creditor asks more 
than is due. The truth of the matter is this: the Oxford school is 
now the most Protestant school in the kingdom; every member of it 
obeys none but himself; bishops and archbishops are dealt with as if 
they existed only to be scoffed at. The Church of England itself is a 
byword among its own ministers, and individuals have theories which 
they cherish more than truth. Mr. Allies regards the authority of his 
own bishop as little as we do, and would disobey him with the same 
ease that we should do ourselves, whose duty it is to do so, as well as 
to deny every spiritual claim that he makes. 

“The present reviewer has dealt very tenderly with Mr. Allies, 
and probably at that time it was wise to do so; but, as time goes on, 
charity requires that those who speak on this subject should speak 
out, as did Lacordaire and others, It is no charity to say soft things 
to heretics when they continue in their heresy ; and now that the 
Oxford school has seen so many defections from itself, and all who 
have left it, with one voice denouncing it as an imposture, we are 
bound to speak sharply if we speak at all, for those who remain behind 
seem to be shutting their eyes, that they may not see. Of individuals 
we say nothing ; but of their published theories, writings, and opinions, 
we have this to say, that they are utterly worthless for their purpose, 
and are most exceedingly wicked. Approximation to the church 
cannot save a man’s soul, any more than the font can regenerate the 
heathen who merely admires its workmanship, and the grandeur of the 
ceremony which is performed at it. Submission to the church, not 
friendly salutations and compliments, is the thing necessary ; and until 
that be done, fine phrases, Catholic expressions, genuflexions, hearing 
Mass, and saying ‘ our English Office,’ in the presence of the Most 
Holy Sacrament, will only add to the terrible guilt of heresy and 
wilful schism. 


‘We must correct an inadvertence into which the reviewer has 
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fallen. Mr. Froude never Was either a pupil or a friend of Mr. New- 
man. We believe that even their knowledge of each other was so 
slight, that they could be scarcely said to be acquainted.” 


Still later has appeared the following editorial article :— 


** BISHOP WILBERFORCE AND MR. ALLIES, 


‘Tt is now generally reported, and as generally believed, that Dr. 
Wilberforce has declined to proceed judicially against Mr. ‘Allies for 
the strange opinions promulgated by him in his recently published 
work. We are not surprised, nor are we displeased upon the whole, 
though a sense of justice would in our opinion have required a very 
different course. ‘Uhat in this case is not an affair of ours, however 
much we might desire to see integrity practised and justice asserted, 
in all questions that can arise on the subject of moral obligation and 
practical duty. ‘lhe superiors of Mr. Allies have now withdrawn 
from the matter of which we are speaking, and it remains therefore a 
legitimate subject, under the circumstances, of public criticism and 
opinion. We limit this observation, however, to the case of Mr. 
Allies and his religious community, which, having no real authority 
and ultimate judge, leaves liberty for all who choose to use it, to dis- 
cuss and determine in their own way the questions which arise out 
of it. 

“Mr. Allies is a beneficed clergyman of the Established Church, 
of irreproachable manners—always saving the question of heresy—of 
most amiable and candid temper, scrupulously just in worldly affairs, 
and conscientiously alive to the obligations of his position, so far as 
he understands them. We are most anxious to state this clearly, 
because we shall, in the course of this article, make some observations 
which may be reasonably interpreted to bear hard on his personal 
honesty and good faith. We will also go further—always excepting 
what we ought to except—and say that we have great respect for him 
as an individual, and would most readily take his word for any matter 
which did not come within the range of those subjects, respecting 
which his position in heresy makes him an unlitting witness, and a 
most ill-qualified judge. 

* Mr. Allies travelled of late a good deal on the Continent, and 
was a diligent explorer of ecclesiastical customs, ways of thought, and 
opinion. He was also most favourably impressed with what he saw 
and heard. His inquiries were candidly replied to, and the personal 
attention shown him was more than usually falls to the lot of a Pro- 
testant minister. On his return he showed his journal, at first, 
privately to his friends, and after a time made it public. We have 
lately reviewed it, and probably not a few of our readers have become 
acquainted with its curious and strange contents, From that book we 
learn that he and his feilow-travellers abroad attended mass, and 
showed all the outward signs of devotion which Catholics do. Fur- 
ther than this, we are told that they were actually worshippers in our 
churches, bowing and kneeling, not merely to avoid the appearance of 
singularity, but from a feeling of devotion and awe, which they say 
they inwardly feit. Instead of going to their own Protestant ser- 
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vices, they assisted at high mass, prostrated themselves at Benediction, 
and were extremely happy when they could place themselves before 
the most holy sacrament. One of them was su zealous for the supre- 
macy of the Pope that he refused to join in certain prayers, because 
he had understood that they were without the formal sanction of the 
holy see, though on his return to England he joins every day in 
prayers and other acts of religion, which, being heretical, are held 
abominable by the Church of Rome. 

“In England Mr, Allies, we presume, abstains from the practice of 
those things in which he indulged abroad ; ignores the existence of 
the Catholic church, and has no knowledge that there are priests, 
monks, and nuns here, precisely like those whose acquaintance he so 
diligently sought in France. Here he assists at no high mass, and is 
present at no Benediction. His fellow-traveller has no scruples 
about the prayers he repeats, and has no disturbing emotions, though 
the holy see has not given them the advantage of its approbation. 
This conduct makes their fellow-Protestants pronounce them dis- 
honest ; and on the surface it is difficult to see that such a charge has 
been unfairly brought against them. Few people are so instructed as 
to be able to maintain a geographical religion, and practise in one 
country what they hold to be wrong in another; and all this in rela- 
tion to a class of subjects which, if worth anything, are true and 
immutable, irrespective of time, persons and place. 

“ Now, we do not think that Mr. Allies can be said to be dishonest, 
viewed relatively to his present opponents. ‘There is no authority in 
his church to decide who is right, and who is wrong. His religious 
community has a set of opinions sufficiently undefined to include even 
contradictories ; and it is not just for the party opposed to him to say 
that he is dishonest. He takes up one class of opinions, his adver- 
saries another: both believe that their heresy admits what each holds. 
The Evangelical school denounces Mr, Allies ; he replies with a like 
anathema; the bishops are divided; the dignified clergy have not 
made up their minds in a positive aud substantial form. It remains, 
therefore, that each individual shall speculate according to the capa- 
city of his intellect and the direction of his will. Mr. Allies has an 
antiquarian turn of mind, and admires ceremonial; his evangelical 
neighbour belongs to the nineteenth century, and takes up the nearest 
heresy he can find, and the readiest for his immediate purpose. 

Tz} harges of dishonesty come with an ill grace, among heretics, 
from whatever quarter they may. Dishonesty, of course, may exist : 
we are not now speaking of that part of the question. What we wish 
to make clear is, that a religious community which has no rule, and 
no dogmatic teaching, must of necessity leave every individual at the 
mercy of his own judgment. He is at liberty to adopt what opinions 
he pleases; and ought to be, by the conditions of his case, exempt 
from the censures of his neighbour. It is open to him to form his 
religious opinions according to his own taste, just as in civil matters 
it is lawful for a man to be a Whig, Tory, Conservative, Radical, or 
Chartist. The State has not pronounced either of these theories to 
be false ; and even if it had, so long as it leaves those who adopt them 
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unpunished, it is a fair presumption that it no longer wishes to pro- 
scribe them. So also in the present case, while Mr. Allies remains 
uncensured, the charge of dishonesty must be abandoned by his own 
co-religionists. 

‘ But there is another consideration belonging to this question which 
presses most heavily on Mr. Allies. While it remained a dispute 
between himself and his fellow-heretics only, there might be some 
allowance made for himand for the extravagant character of his practice 
and opinions. He might in that case be considered as honest as any 
other, and as sincere in his course of action; bat when the question 
trenches on the domain of the Catholic church, when he makes him- 
self a judge of her authority, and questions her infallible teaching, it 
becomes then a most serious matter, and another element is intro- 
duced, which changes the grounds on which his personal honesty and 
good faith should be discussed. Invincible ignorance may be pleaded 
in many cases, but it is hard to see how in this case such a plea can 
be maintained. Sophistry may certainly silence the moral instincts of 
man, and it is not within our competence to define where it prevails, 
and leaves its victim innocent. 

“Mr. Allies has at least half-a-dozen times in his life most solemnly 
declared that the Prayer-book ‘ containeth in it nothing contrary to 
the word of God:’ that book says that the adoration of the Most 
Holy Sacrament is ‘ idolatry to be abhorred of all faithful Christians.’ 
Yet, notwithstanding these principles which he maintains at home, 
abroad he denies them, and performs more than once, without any 
misgivings, those actions which he had already pronounced to be 
idolatry. It is not for us to judge Mr, Allies, but no man who calmly 
contemplates such a state as his can be easy under the reflections’ it 
must excite. It may be difficult for his superiors to punish him, and 
unjust in them to charge him with dishonesty—that is their affair : 
but to those who view his case from within the church, another esti- 
mate of him cannot fail to be made. Looking only at the actions he 
has recorded of himself, and at the principles which in his position he 
maintains, and must maintain, it is impossible to avoid the conclusion 
that he has been a deliberate ‘idolator’ abroad, or that he does not 
believe what he solemnly declares to be true. We are not saying 
anything of his interior opinions, or of the motives by which he is in- 
fluenced. We see a certain number of facts, which he has himself 
related—the knowledge of which he has voluntarily, and upon no kind 
of compulsion, most unnecessarily spread abroad—and, comparing 
these with the opinions he maintains, arrive, however painfully, at this 
conclusion—either that Mr. Allies knows and believes the Catholic 
chureh alone to be true, or that he has so sophisticated his reason, 
and blinded the eyes of his intellect, that he is in a manner irrespon- 
sible, and so taken out of the class of men who are to be judged by 
the ordinary laws of morality, and the principles which divine revela- 
tion has made known to the world. Unless he has a private and 
special revelation, and is thereby excepted from the operation of the 
laws both natural and Christian, we do not see how we are to believe 
him to be dealing justly with his conscience, and with the obligations 
of obedience to the laws of God.” 
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WE are not much in the habit of reprinting reports of debates 
in Parliament, but the questions involved in a recent debate in 
the House of Lords are so curious and important, that it seems 
desirable to deviate from our usual practice, and to preserve 
the report which has appeared in the newspapers. That the 
connexion of those clergymen who have for various reasons 
settled in Scotland with the Episcopal Church in that part of the 
kingdom, should in some cases lead to inconvenience, is not to be 
wondered at. It isnot a new case; however the ground of com- 
plaint may vary from time to time, and take its colour from the 
questions that may happen to agitate the English Church at the 
moment. In the present instance, resistance ‘to the authority of 
the Scotch bishops is defended on the ground that the Scottish 
form for the administration of the Lord’s Supper is objectionable. 
Not that it is to be understood that clergymen ordained in 
England or Ireland are compelled by the Scotch bishops to use 
that office in their ordinary ministrations in their own chapels. 
Nothing of the sort appears to be alleged. But the Scotch office 
(as we are informed), is used on certain occasions at which the 
clergy are officially present. Now, it may be regretted that in 
that office the framers have not abstained from the use of those 
expressions which give a sacrificial character to the holy commu- 
nion, bec ause,—without repeating what we have formerly observed 
on the general question,—it would seem a more prudent and 
charitable moderation to imitate the example of the Church of 
England on that subject, and not to enforce on any occasion, as a 
term of communion, the use of language, the propriety of which 
many who are cordially attached to every sentiment enunciated 
in the English office would question, and which many more will 
admit to express a view on which orthodox men may entertain 
different opinions. But the existence of the Scotch office is a 
fact; and to abandon the use of it formally and altogether, may 
not be quite so easy as some persons in this country seem to 
imagine, even if the Scotch bishops thought it right to do so. 
With regard to the prayer of the petition which gave rise to 
this debate, it seems impossible to do anything to meet the case. 
Those English clergymen who wish to return to this country 
and relinquish their connexion with a church whose forms or 
discipline they disapprove of, may have facilities given them, 
though it is not very obvious how the Legislature can interfere in 
the matter. But it seems per fectly plain, that to tack on these 
clergymen and their congregations to the charge of an English 
bishop or metropolitan is pertectly impossible. An English 
bishop can have no jurisdiction in Scotland, An English cler- 
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gyman and congregation in Scotland who refuse to submit to the 
authority of the Scotch bishops and canons are neither more nor 
less than a very anomalous variety of Independent Dissenters. 
The whole question is exceedingly unfortunate, although we do 
not doubt that the discussion may eventually lead to results in 
more ways than one advantageous to the progress and stabilit 

of that body, which we cannot but regard as possessing the only 
scriptural and apostolical constitution of a Christian church in 
Scotland, however charitably and kindly we should feel bound to 


regard those whom education and early prepossessions have 
attached to the Presbyterian form. 


The copy of the report we subjoin is reprinted from the English 
Churchman. It appears more accurate than those which have 


appeared in other papers. Lord Brougham’s notion of a church 
is sufficiently amusing. 


PETITION OF THE ENGLISH SCHISMATICS IN SCOTLAND, 


Tvurespay.—Lord Broucuam said that this petition well deserved 
the attention of their lordships, although it was connected with a 
subject which would not be either attractive or interesting to their 
lordships. It came from a very respectable body of their fellow- 
subjects, members of the United Church of England and Ireland, 
settled in or temporarily resident in the kingdom of Scotland. In 
order that their lordships, who were probably as ignorant as he had 
been upon the subject until this petition had been placed in his hands, 
might be enabled to understand the grievances of which the peti- 
tioners complained, he must make a short preliminary statement. He 
thought that he should discharge his duty in the most satisfactory 
manner to the petitioners, to their lordships, and to his own mind, if, 
instead of reading the petition, which was well drawn and very ably 
argued, he should state the substance and effect of it as he went along. 
He did not profess to state his opinion either in favour of, or in op- 
position to the petitioners: he should even abstain from stating what 
his own opinion was until he had heard the question argued on both 
sides, for otherwise he should be acting on a mere ex-parte statement, 
and should not be expressing an impartial judgment. It would, how- 
ever, be no departure from the salutary rule which he was 
prescribing to himself, if in mentioning what had taken place, and in 
giving a narrative of what one of these parties had done to the other, 
—it would be no departure, he said, from this wholesome caution, if, 
in case he found any parties conducting themselves rashly, or behaving 
in an uncharitable, or in an unchristian, or in an illegal manner, he 
should freely express his opinions on the facts contained in the state- 
ments of the petitioners, confirmed as they were by the highest 
judicial authority in the land. He had before told their lordships 
who the petitioners were. ‘They were members of the United Church 
of England and Ireland, living in Scotland, temporarily or permanently, 
carrying on their worship in Scotland according to the ritual of the 
Knglish Church, professing their belief in the thirty-nine articles of 
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that church, using exclusively the liturgy of that church; that liturgy 
which no priest, no bishop, no king, had any right to order them to 
abandon. In Scotland they were dissenters and sectaries, and nothing 
more, although they might be best described by the appellation of 
expatriated members of the Church of England. There was another 
class of sectaries or dissenters in Scotland—for the Episcopalians 
were nothing more than such—who, according to the statement then 
before him, had taken a strange notion into their heads that they 
were less sectaries and dissenters than the petitioners. He would 
show their lordships what a delusion and dream that notion was. He 
had told their lordships, as was the truth, that the first of these two 
bodies, namely, the petitioners, believed and subscribed the thirty- 
nine articles without qualification or reserve, and used the liturgy of 
the Church of England. Not so the other body. They used a 
liturgy materially different, and in that liturgy the present petitioners 
could not concur. They would not use it, first, because it was not 
the admirable liturgy of our church, and secondly, because it con- 
tained matter which they could not tolerate in theory, though God 
forbid that they should not tolerate it in practice. 

Furthermore, he would have their lordships to understand that the 
history of these two bodies was as different as their liturgy. The 
Scottish Episcopalians held that no ordination was necessary from 
any bishop of either the English or the Irish churech—they did not 
pretend that they could give any orders in the Church of England— 
but they maintained that they could give orders in their own church, 
The petitioners, however, were all ordained by bishops or archbishops 
of the united Church of England and Ireland. Now, as to the dif- 
ference between the two bodies, their lordships all knew that Episco- 
pacy, which never took deep root in Scotland, being quite alien from 
the feeling of its inhabitants, was, after ineffectual attempts made to 
force it upon them in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, finally 
rooted out of that kingdom by the great and glorious events which 
took place in 1688—he meant our immortal revolution. By that 
revolution episcopacy was put down in Scotland and presbytery was 
established in its room. From the year 1688 to 1710, the church to 
which he had been referring was subject to great discomfort, and 
even to frequent interruption. The service at its chapels and meet- 
ings was often interrupted, and it was almost impossible for the Minis- 
ters of the Episcopalian Church to perform its service, and for its 
lay members to receive, as communicants, the consolations of their 
religion. In the year 1711 the 10th of Anne, chapter 7, was passed, 
it put an end to this persecution—for persecution it was—and gave the 
Episcopalian clergy a right to perform the religious service of the 
Church of England, according to the liturgy of the Church of Eng- 
land, they first qualifying themselves by taking the oaths of allegiance 
and supremacy. So matters went on until the middle of the 18th 
century, in short, until the rebellion of 1745. Up to that time it 
appeared that all the ministers who chose to qualify under the Act 
of Anne enjoyed protection under it. Those ministers adopted the 
thirty-nine articles and the liturgy of the Church of England and 
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Ireland: and they prayed, as in duty bound, for the king and the 
royal family, and took the oaths of abjuration and supremacy. Not 
so the other church; and hence its ministers acquired the title of 
non-jurors. Immediately after the rebellion of 1745, the 19th 
of George II., c. 34, was passed, and in its preamble it was stated 
that the rebellion had been mainly caused by the preaching of the 
non-jurors, that they had had a great hand in exciting and promoting 
it, and that, for such reasons, the legislature would bear with them no 
longer. Hence not only that Act was passed, but also two others 
shortly afterwards for the same object. The principal provisions of 
those Acts were, that not more than five persons should assemble to 
worship in any private chapel under severe penalties, which he would 
mention hereafter, unless they took the oaths of abjuration and supre- 
macy, and engaged to pray for the king and the royal family. If any 
minister offended against these Acts, he was liable to imprisonment 
for his first offence, and to transportation for life for his second; and 
other less severe penalties were enacted to meet the offences of those 
lay members who attended at such chapels. Such was the opinion 
held of the non-juring body in the reign of George II.; and, as the 
members of it continued to abjure, the law remained unaltered until 
the year 1792. Then another Act was passed, which set forth that 
the non-jurors had become more trustworthy and more loyal, and 
therefore deserved to be freed from the restrictions of not worshipping 
in greater numbers than five in their churches and chapels. But 
they still remained liable to the oaths of abjuration and supremacy— 
they were still liable to penalties if they did not pray for the king and 
the royal family—they were still compelled to subscribe the thirty-nine 
articles and the dockets attached to them. If they did not subseribe 
these articles, and if they frequented their chapels and did not pra 

for the king and the royal family, and if they refused to take the 
oaths which he had before enumerated, they were still subject to 
penalties, but of a minor character, The bishop or minister was to 
be punished by fine for his first offence, and for his second was liable 
to suspension for three years from his office. The laymen offending 
against the Act were to be imprisoned for any period not exceeding 
two years. It was therefore quite clear that at that time the non- 
juring body was still under the strict supervision of the Government, 
Though they liked toleration, they did not like the oaths which were 
the price of it; and they continued fencing with them till the year 
1804 before they would come in. Then they reluctantly yielded, and 
declared that they were perfectly ready to take the oaths. But they 
accompanied that declaration with a private reservation in their own 
minds, which he held to be highly derogatory to their character as 
honest men. They said privately among themselves, not openly to 
the public, “‘ We hold the thirty-nine articles in conformity to a 
book, entitled A Layman’s Account of his Faith, then recently 
published.” So matters went on till the year 1840, when the 
late Archbishop of Canterbury brought in a Bill for the purpose 
of extending certain privileges to the Dissenters from the Church 
of Scotland, meaning thereby these sectaries—for nothing more 
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than sectaries they were. The Bill passed, because the objec- 
tions urged against it were not valid. It gave power to any clergy- 
man who had been ordained by a Scotch Bishop to perform divine 
service for two Sundays, but not more, in any diocese in England, 
and to officiate afterwards as curate under certain restrictions with 
the assent of the Bishop. The Act required the registration of the 
orders of a clergyman, not by a Scotch Bishop, but by an English or 
Irish Bishop. 

The Bishop of Exeter rose to correct this statement, the statute 
of Anne simply said that the orders were to be signed by a Protestant 
Bishop. 

Lord Brovucua, in reply, maintained that the statute of George II. 
said that no letter of orders should be registered except they were 
granted by English or Irish Bishops, thereby showing that the 
legislature did not recognise Scotch Bishops as Bishops at all. He 
came now to the matter of controversy between these two classes of 
sectaries; and it consisted of this:—The Scotch sectaries, against 
whom the petitioners complained, calling themselves the Episcopal 
Church of Scotland, which they were not—for they were no Church 
at all—required at first nothing more than to be placed on the same 
footing with the petitioners. But no sooner had they obtained the 
equality which they required than they endeavoured to obtain more, 
—they sought to establish their own ascendancy, and thereby to put 
down the other party. The way in which they had attempted to 
accomplish their object was this:—They made a public declaration 
against that party, and they stigmatized all who belonged to it as 
schismatics and as persons not connected with the mystic body of 
Christ. The superior clergy of the episcopal sect called themselves 
Bishops, and the chief did not venture to call himself Primate, but 
he went very near doing so, for he was designated the Primus, and 
this too although there was, in reality, no Church at all. They had 
used in that declaration language which a Scotch judge acting judi- 
cially had characterized as going to an excess which was quite unpar- 
donable. [Here the noble and learned lord read a long extract from 
the minutes of one of the Scotch courts condemning in very strong 
terms the proceedings of the Episcopalians against one of these 
petitioners.] After alluding to a petition to that court, in which 
they had called themselves “the Scotch Episcopal Church,” he 
informed their lordships that the Scotch court had refused to receive 
that petition, as their lordships must refuse to receive it, if it were 
presented to them with such a title. ‘Those parties in Scotland were 
sectaries; they were no Church at all; they were dissenters, and 
nothing more. They had talked of the diocese of Aberdeen, and of 
the Bishops of that diocese; and the Court of Session had very 
properly said,—* ‘There is no such diocese as that of Aberdeen,—we 
know of no dioceses in Scotland; we have heard of dioceses in 
England, but the law of Scotland knows nothing of them, and does 
not admit the existence of Bishops.” 

He did not intend to enter into the theological arguments on this 
subject. He was not merely incapable, he was positively averse to 
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entering into them. He would only state one fact to show the differ- 
ence which existed between the Liturgies of these two bodies, and to 
excuse the petitioners for not making use of the Liturgy of the other 
body. But, first, he ought to mention that this Scotch Episcopal 
Church made canons of its own. They had a sort of convocation— 
a convocation in which there was no laity at all, and which made a 
curious sort of canons, Their communion office differed as much as 
possible from that of the Church of England. It ran thus, “ Bless 
us, O Lord, and grant that through Thy Word and Holy Spirit these 
creatures of bread and wine may become the Body and Blood of Thy 
truly beloved Son.” Not “ May become to us,” as in the Liturgy of 
the Church of England, but “become” absolutely. Now the peti- 
tioners might be very bad theologians, but they dissented from this form 
because of its approximation to Romanism. He would not enter into 
that. They had, no doubt, a perfect right to hold their opinions, and 
to retain their conscientious scruples, but they considered that if this 
was not entirely the doctrine of transubstantiation, it was something 
exceedingly like it. ‘That circumstance alone was sufficient to denote 
the difference between the two Liturgies—and for his own part he 
preferred the genuine Liturgies of the Church of England to the 
spurious Liturgy of these sectaries and dissenters from the Church of 
Scotland. Independently of other acts of this Episcopalian body, 
which looked very like sentences of excommunication, there was 
another point to which he must direct the notice of their lordships, 
and it would be the last subject of complaint on which he should now 
venture to dwell. When a clergyman ordained in England, after 
residing for some time in Scotland, went back to England, he went 
back of necessity to some diocese ; but, on his applying to his Bishop, 
his Bishop might say, as some did say, although others would not say, 
—I will not give you a licence to officiate in my diocese unless you 
bring me a testimonial from the Scotch Bishop under whom you have 
been resident.’ Now, in what he had been stating to the House he 
(Lord Brougham) had given, necessarily, an ex parte case; but he 
presented the petition for such relief as the House should think was 
just. It grieved him much to find that these two respectable bodies 
—for he knew that there were respectable men belonging to both 
these bodies of dissenters in Scotland—should be at variance. The 
study of the history of churches and opinions, with the light cast 
upon it by ancient and by modern authors, and among them the noble 
duke on the cross-bench (the Duke of Argyll), who had given to the 
world a most learned, able, and interesting work, would dispose one 
to think that, far from the zeal of conflicting sects and the asperity of 
contending theologians, being proportioned to the distance of their 
respective tenets from each other, the fiercest contention was too 
often found to be where the distance between the dogmas was the 
least. The noble and learned lord, after expressing his profound 
veneration and entire affection for the English Church, so distin- 
guished for its tolerance, concluded by reading the prayer of the 
petition,—® That their lordships would provide that all clergymen of 
the Church of England and Ireland, on being appointed to English 
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Chapels in Scotland, may be inducted to the charge of their congre- 
gations simply as such by the Archbishop of Canterbury, or by the 
Bishop from whom they received ordination, whether in England or 
in Ireland; or that their lordships would sanction and recommend 
periodical visitations of English congregations in Scotland by certain 
Bishops of the Church of England and Ireland, not as legally exer- 
cising any territorial jurisdiction in Scotland, but as ecclesiastically 
exercising their episcopal functions in the congregations, especially 
in ordination and confirmation; or that it might please their lordships 
to adopt some other course of proceeding, to place the petitioners on 
such a footing as would give them all the advantages of the discipline 
of their own Church.” 

The Bishop of Satispury (having apologized for the absence of the 
Bishop of London) said that he had to suggest some grounds for not 
acceding to the prayer of this petition. He concurred with the noble 
and learned lord in his desire that the differences which existed, 
though to a far less extent than the noble and learned lord’s address 
would lead the House to suppose, might, by God’s blessing, be com- 
posed. Neither did he dissent, in the main, from the statement of the 
noble and learned lord as to the position of the Episcopal Church of 
Scotland; it was undoubtedly a dissenting body, it had no fixed 
status by law, it was unendowed, unestablished, unprotected, But it 
could hardly be expected that he should likewise assent to the further 
statement that it was, therefore, no church at all. The noble and 
learned lord might as justly lay it down that therefore the Church of 
Christ did not exist in the world till the fourth century, and did not 
exist now in countries where it was not established and endowed by 
law. He (the Bishop of Salisbury) begged to remark that it was 
a mistake to suppose that the 10th of Anne prescribed the use 
of the liturgy of the Church of England as a condition of tolera- 
tion. He would also say, that while it was natural for us to value 
the liturgy of which we had enjoyed the blessing from our earliest 
years, complete identity of liturgical forms was not essential to com- 
munion. It might be, indeed, that the liturgy of a church might be 
so framed as to contradict the most sacred truths held by another 
church; the discussion of that subject would be unsuitable in this 
House; but he would remark, that men of talent and piety, second to 
none now living, had avowed their preference to the Scotch liturgy 
over our own, and many clergymen had maintained that it did not 
express doctrines different from those of our own Articles. (The 
right rev. prelate here read a letter from a clergyman who had 
seceded in Scotland, in which, as we understood, the writer expressed 
his opinion that the clause in the Communion Office which was 
objected to was explained by other clauses in the service. He also 
read a statement with regard to the statistics of the Episcopal Church 
in Scotland.) In the debate in that House on the bill of 1792, one 
of the greatest ornaments who ever sat on the bishops’ bench, Bishop 
Horsley, said, with respect to episcopacy in Scotland: —* The credit 
of episcopacy will never be advanced by the scheme of supplying the 
episcopaiian congregations in Scotland with pastors of our ordination ; 
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and for this reason, that'it would be an imperfect, crippled episcopacy, 
that would be thus upheld in Scotland. When a clergyman ordained 
by one of us settles as a pastor of a congregation in Scotland, he is 
out of the reach of our authority. We have no authority there; we 
can have no authority there; the legislature can give us no authority 
there. The attempt to introduce anything of an unauthorized political 
episcopacy in Scotland would be a direct infringement of the Union.” 
The noble and learned lord, (Lord Brougham,) who had stated, erro- 
neously, that there were no bishops in Scotland, but, correctly, that 
there were none established and endowed by law, might have gone 
further, and added that the Act of Union had provided that there 
could be no bishops there established by law ; and, therefore, that the 
prayer of this petition was for an infringement of the Act of Union. 
[Lord Broucuam.—It does not call for the establishment of bishops. ] 
It must mean that the House was to sanction, by legislative autho- 
rity, visitations by bishops. He (the Bishop of Salisbury) would not 
hesitate to express his sympathy for a church in the situation of the 
episcopal church in Scotland; it did not forfeit its title to our re- 
spect because it was not endowed or established by law, and he be- 
lieved it to hold all the fundamental verities of the Christian faith. 
He loved and honoured the church to which he belonged ; he valued 
the liturgy which it was his privilege to minister—-valued it as much 
as any of those who would now come forward to claim its exclusive 
use—perhaps better than some of them; but if everything which 
could be alleged against the Church of England were to be dragged 
before their lordships with the perverse ingenuity with which spots 
that might perhaps be found in the Sister Church of Scotland had 
been, he knew not (so we understood) that a less forcible case would 
be produced. But it was not on grounds like these that the prelates, 
or the great body of the Church of England, whatever might be the 
aberrations of feeling or of judgment in individual minds, would place 
themselves in an attitude of hostility to a church which had been 
solemnly, and by an act of the legislature, recognised as in commu- 
nion with us. 

The Earl of Surro.k said a few words, in which he was under- 
stood to represent the inconvenience of such a discussion as this, 
when the question only was that the petition do lie on the table. 

The Archbishop of CanTersury fully approved of the excellent 
speech of the right rev. prelate who had just sat down; at the same 
time he could net help expressing his deep regret that this subject 
had been brought under their lordships’ consideration. He might, 
perhaps, relieve this discussion, as far as regarded that portion of the 
petition which prayed that a clergyman might be inducted simply as 
such by his Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury, by stating that as 
he (the Archbishop of Canterbury) thought more of his successor 
than of himself, he could not allow any arrangement to be made 
which would devolve upon such successor the cure of Scotland in 
addition to the ordinary cure of his principality. He agreed most 
heartily in the sympathy which had been expressed for the Episcopal 
Church of Scotland, because he believed that church to be in full 
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communion with the Church of England; but at the same time he 
must also express sympathy for the residents in Scotland who sub- 
scribed to the liturgy of the Church of England. He should en- 
deavour, as far as possible, to take away one of the grievances of the 
petitioners, by admitting to officiate in his diocese any minister of the 
English or Irish church coming from Scotland (provided he could 
produce testimonials as to character and qualifications, ) although such 
minister might not have a certificate from a Scottish bishop. 

The Bishop of WorcesTER expressed his concurrence in the prayer 
of the petition, and agreed with the most rev. prelate with respect to 
the reception of clergymen of the Church of England who had offi- 
ciated in Scotland under the circumstances he had referred to. 

The Duke of ArGyLu said that as it was the right and duty of that 
House, as one branch of the legislature, to legislate on the ecclesias- 
tical government of the English church, their lordships could not be 
surprised if English clergymen living in Scotland, and suffering under 
a great grievance, should apply to that House, and he trusted that the 
grievance would not be found to continue after the Christian and 
excellent speech of the most rev. primate. To show that the 
grievance complained of was a real grievance, the noble duke re- 
ferred to the case of Sir W. Dunbar, who, having been ordained by the 
Bishop of London, officiated in Scotland, and was requested with his 
congregation to join the Episcopalian Church of Scotland. He agreed, 
on certain conditions; one of which was, that he should be entitled to 
use exclusively the liturgy of the Church of England. Sir W. Dunbar 
and his congregation conceived that by certain acts on the part of the 
bishop in Scotland the conditions had been infringed, and on that 
account they resolved to separate themselves from the union, The 
bishop (Skinner) then published, not only in his own diocese, but all 
over the Christian world, a document which had been condemned by 
the highest judicial authority in Scotland, as containing language of 
an unpardonable character, and the question respecting that excom- 
munication was likely to come on appeal before their lordships’ house. 
He understood that the episcopal clergymen now complaining had no 
wish to interfere with the Episcopal Church of Scotland issuing ex- 
communications in the sense that the clergyman so excommunicated 
should cease to hold communion with it, but they objected to excom- 
munication being published against their holding the office of minis- 
ters in the Christian Church all over the world; and they would feel 
it to be a most intolerable grievance if the Most Rev. Prelate should 
sanction the principle of treating excommunicated Scottish Episco- 
palian clergymen as excommunicated in this country. He denied 
the right of any persons to pretend to excommunicate clergymen not 
belonging to their own church, and that was the point of which the 
petitioners complained. The Right Rev. Prelate (Salisbury) who 
spoke on behalf of the Bishop of London had argued that, although 
the bishops of the Church of Scotland were not established, yet they 
were true bishops of the Christian Church. He (the Duke of Argyll) 
for one, acknowledged them to be so. He was not prepared to say, 
that because a church was not established, it had therefore no right 
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to spiritual jurisdiction. He was one of those who maintained that 
such a body had a right to act independently of any act of the legis- 
lature. But he denied the right of anybody to pretend to excom- 
municate a clergyman who did not belong to that body. And it was 
that grievance that the petitioners complained of. It was a matter of 
pertect indifference to him, as a presbyterian, how this petition was 
treated by the Right Rev. Prelates. The day was now past when 
the excommunication of a bishop could be of any effect ; as a Romanist 
had said, the thunder of the Vatican was now as powerless as the 
thunder of a theatre. 

The Bishop of Exeter hoped that there was no member of the 
Church of England who entertained any contempt of the rights of 
the parties to whom the noble'duke had alluded. The noble duke 
had spoken with kindness, but he thought that the noble duke was a 
little mistaken on this subject, and especially when he spoke of the 
days having gone by when the excommunication of a bishop was of 
moment, and that it was now as harmless as the thunder of a theatre. 
He (the Bishop of Exeter) should rejoice if some step were taken 
which would deprive an excommunication of the Church of all 
temporal effect. The noble duke might not think much of an ex- 
communication proceeding on right grounds, but he could tell him 
that the members of the Church of England would regard such an 
excommunication as far more serious than any punishment which the 
law of man could inflict. He (the Bishop of Exeter) must remark, 
that these petitioners called themselves by a name to which they 
were not entitled. They called themselves members of the Church 
of England residing in Scotland. If they were Englishmen or Irish- 
men who had gone to Scotland for a short time, without any inten- 
tion of remaining there, he should have been quite prepared to 
recognise them as members of the Church of England or of Ireland 
residing in Scotland. But he could not recognise persons in the 
position of the petitioners (settled residents in Scotland) as members 
of the Chureh of England. The Church of England was a local 
Church. It was true that it was a branch of the Holy Catholic 
Church; but beyond its own limits, it had no power whatever. If 
members of the Church of England removed from this country, and 
settled in Scotland, they must be considered as members of the 
Church of Scotland; they were bound to conform to that branch of 
the Holy and Apostolic Church. No man who read the Articles of 
the Church could entertain any doubt upon that point. The Chureh 
of Scotland had a right to have its own rites and ceremonies in its 
own district. If any one who had subscribed to the Thirty-nine 
Articles denied that, he (the Bishop of Exeter) should feel it his 
duty to commence proceedings against him. If, then, these petitioners 
were not members of the Church of England, they had no right to 
call upon their lordships to interfere with the discipline of the Church 
of Scotland, with which their lordships had as much a right to inter- 
fere as they had with regard to the Church of America. Their lord- 
ships had no right whatever to legislate for the Church of Scotland. 

Lord BrouguamM.—Call it the Church ‘ in” Scotland, 
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The Bishop of Exerer.—I will call it what I please. The noble 
and learned lord has made two speeches already. 

Lord Broucuam.—It will be contrary to Act of Parliament if you 
do not call it the Church in Scotland. 

The Bishop of Exeter—If I am speaking contrary to Act of 


Parliament, perhaps the noble and learned lord will move that my 
words be taken down. 


Lord BrouGuam.—Oh, no! 


The Bishop of Exeter then went on to say that the Church of 
Scotland was circumstaneced in a totally different manner from the 
Church of England. At the time of the Revolution, the Church of 
England was bound by its highest duties to cast off allegiance to 
James II, But that was not the case with the Church of Scotland. 
James IT, had not trampled on the rights of the Church of Scotland ; 
on the contrary, he had shown himself to be a most violent supporter of 
that church. That church itself did not seek for his support, it was 
voluntarily given, The Church of Scotland was placed in the full 
position of a tolerated church. More than that, that church had 
never asked to enjoy. He was quite sure that their lordships would 
never seek to deprive the Church of Scotland of the privileges which 
belonged to a tolerated church. But the petitioners prayed their 
lordships to interfere with these privileges, and he was, therefore, of | 
opinion that their lordships could not grant their request. When 
Charles II. was eager to give a fixed liturgy to the Church of Scot- 
land, he wished that the liturgy of the Church of England should be 
introduced. The Scottish bishops said, “We will not have the 
English liturgy ; we have a high opinion of that liturgy; but there 
are parts of it in which we think there are deficiencies. We will 
supply those deficiencies for ourselves. We will at the same time 
assert the liberty of the Chureh of Scotland by not inflicting it upon 
the members of the chureh.” The Scottish church then, with great 
liberality, permitted a clergyman to use cither the First Prayer Book 
of Edward the Sixth or that of Charles the Second. The First 
Liturgy of Edward VI. was the foundation of the Liturgy of the 
Church of Scotland; and he might remind their lordships that that 
Liturgy had received the preference of Bishops Stillingfleet, Horne, 
Bull, and many other eminent divines of the Church of England. 
He might observe that there was nothing insidious in calling Bishop 
Skinner the Primus of the Church of Scotland; the title attached to 
his epispocal office was, and had been, from the earliest age of that 
chureh, the title of Primus. 

Lord Brovucuam.—The Revolution abolished all that. 

The Bishop of Exerer.—He cared not for the Revolution and he 
cared not for the noble and learned lord’s contradiction, although 
the noble and learned lord might be much more formidable than the 
evolution. He repeated, that the title of the principal bishop of 
the Chureh of Seotland had been Primus, and not Primate, from the 
earliest period. Ile found that Bishop Horsley had expressed this 
opinion of the liturgy of the Church of Scotland :— 

“With respect to the comparative merit of the two offices for 
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England and Scotland, I have no scruple in declaring to you what 
some years since I declared to Bishop Abernethy Drummond,—that 
I think the Scotch office more conformable to the primitive models, 
and, in my judgment, more edifying, than that which we now use; 
insomuch that, were I at liberty to follow my own private judgment, 
I would myself use the Scotch office in preference. The alterations 
which were made in the Communion Service as it stood in the first 
book of Kdward VI., to humour the Calvinists, were, in my opinion, 
much for the worse; nevertheless I think our present office very 
good, our form of consecration of the clements is sufficient; I mean 
that the elements are consecrated by it, and made the body and blood 
of Christ, in the sense in which our Lord himself said the bread and 
wine were his body and blood.” 

Having this authority, he (the Bishop of Exeter) was content to 
hear the petitioners, and even the noble and learned lord, talk of the 
Scotch office as favouring transubstantiation. He complained that 
the petitioners acted with unfairness in representing that the clergy- 
men of the Church of Scotland subscribed the Thirty-nine Articles 
with a mental reservation, and that, in giving an extract from Skinner's 
Annals, the petitioners gave only so much as favoured their own 
views, while by continuing the extract they would have contradicted 
the reproach they wished to cast upon that church. Skinner went 
on to say, after the passages quoted by the petitioners, that— 

‘‘ Some of the greatest divines of the Church of England, Poinet, 
Andrews, Laud, Heylin, Mede, ‘Taylor, Bull, Johnson, and many 
others, have asserted and maintained the doctrine which, in that office 
(the first reformed liturgy of England), is reduced to practice. Yet 
these divines did all subscribe the Thirty-nine Articles, and. must 
therefore have understood them consistently with their belief of the 
commemorative sacrifice of the Holy Eucharist, using the present 
liturgy of the Church of England as comprehending it. Our sub- 
scribing them in Scotland cannot then be justly interpreted as an in- 
consistency with it, since our belief is diametrically opposed to the 
corrupt sacrifice of the mass, which, with all the other errors and 
corruptions of Rome, none more heartily renounce and detest than 
we in Scotland do, with safety always to those truly Catholic primi- 
tive doctrines and practices whereof these errors and novelties are the 
corruption.” 

He begged to tell their lordships that the American church, which 
had sprung up only since the declaration of independence, had adopted 
the first liturgy of Edward VI., which, as he had said, was the founda- 
tion of the liturgy of the Church of Scotland. It was positively true 
that the Church of Scotland could not enforce its canons by any tem- 
poral penalties, but it could enforce them by spiritual penalties, and, 
indeed, was bound to enforce them by ecclesiastical censures of the 
very highest character—if necessary, even by excommunication. THe 
would not enter upon the question which was about to come before 
their lordships in the legal form of an appeal. His principle had 
nothing to do with the law of man. He rested entirely upon the law 
of the church; and he said that, whether the law of the land did or 
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did not recognise the church as having bishops, and those bishops as 
having the right to enforce the canons of the church, the law of 
Christ did recognise that right, and he trusted the bishops would 
continue to exercise it, whatever might be the temporal consequences. 

After a few words from Lord BrouGuam, which were entirely in- 
audible in the gallery, 

The Bishop of Casuet said he had given his attention to the sub- 
ject of difference between the members of the Church of England in 
Scotland, and the members of the Episcopal Church in Scotland, in 
consequence of a letter which he had received from Bishop Low, who 
requested his (the Bishop of Cashel’s) opinion on the matter. In 
his answer to that prelate he said he felt himself called upon to express 
his fellow-feeling with those in Scotland who were champions of the 
truth, as well as with lovers of the truth in England. He by no 
means held the opinion that members of the Church of England in 
Scotland were bound to maintain connexion with the Scotch [pis- 
copal Church, if that church were erroneous in doctrine, any more 
than they were bound to hold connexion with the Church of Rome, 
or any other episcopal church that was erroneous in doctrine. He 
maintained that no member of the Reformed Church of England and 
Ireland could justify separation from the Church of Rome, if at the 
same time he held communion with a church in Scotland that was 
erroneous in doctrine. He (the Bishop of Cashel) thought he no 
more sinned against church discipline and authority by refusing to 
join in communion with the Episcopal Church of Seotland, because 
he thought it to be erroneous, than he did by refusing to join the 
Church of Rome, or the Episcopal Church of France. The whole 
question was whether the members of the Church of England, when 
they passed into Scotland, were to be debarred from the free exercise 
of their religion according to their conscience, because there was an 
episcopal church there which set up another standard of doctrine. 
The right rev. prelate had spoken of two Books of Common Prayer 
in the time of Edward VI., as if both had been alike in doctrine and 
authority. Ile (the Bishop of Cashel) would remind the right rev. 
prelate that the first book which was adopted in 1549, though a won- 
derful production in its day, when the reformers first opened their 
eyes to Romish errors, contained some remnants of popery, which 
the reformers afterwards expunged. In that book the communion 
was called the mass; the words “ altar” and “ sacrifice’’ were uni- 
formly used throughout, and other expressions in unison with those 
doctrines. But, in 1552, when the reformers received more light, 
they revised that prayer book, and brought forward one less in con- 
formity with the doctrines of Rome. He knew that that admirable 
and learned critic, Bishop Horsley, had spoken in praise of that first 
book of Kdward VI., but that was no reason why members of the 
Church of England should be constrained to use it in preference to 
one which they approved of. But the Episcopal Church of Scotland 
were not satisfied with going back tothe prayer book of Edward VLI., 
but they had actually altered that book so as to make it speak more 
like transubstantiation than any formulary used in any Protestant 
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chureh, They had also altered a canon in such a way that the bishop 
had the power of introducing Romish forms of communion, contrary 
to the wishes of the congregation. He thought the members of the 
Church of England in Scotland had a right to have the church ser- 
vices carried on in accordance with the forms of the Church of 
England. And if a clergyman celebrated the sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper according to those forms, he ought not to be liable to censure, 
and when he left Scotland he should not on that account be objected 
to by any of our bishops. Truth and order were essential to the 
church of Christ, and neither of them should be sacrificed. If, then, 
the Episcopal Church of Scotland turned away from the truth, and 
introduced into its services language that spoke more like transub- 
stantiation than anything ever spoken by any church except the 
Church of Rome, he should feel it to be his duty to separate from 
her, though that separation should involve the entire absence of 
episcopal superintendence. If asked his opinion on the subject, he 
should say, ‘“* Come out from her and be separate.” The Episcopal 
Church of Scotland was not only disorderly in her episcopal pedigree, 
but, what was still worse, she was unsound in doctrine, and was 
going back still more to popery, instead of throwing off anything of 
popish error that might still remain. 

Karl Minro entreated their lordships to exercise caution in any 
steps they might take on this subject. He merely wished to protest 
against the idea that there was in Scotland an episcopalian church on 
any other footing than that of any other sect. He did not mean to 
say that the members of that religious body in Scotland did not labour 
under certain grievances and disadvantages which it might be well, 
if possible, to remedy ; but he did not wish that any steps shouid be 
taken in order to that end which might involve an infringement of 
the Act of Union. With respect to an observation which had fallen 
in the course of the debate from the right rev. prelate opposite, he 
could only say that he had never heard it asserted until to-night that 
the revolution in England had been effected by the church. 

The Bishop of Exerer, in explanation, begged leave to say that 
he had never stated that the bishops of the Church of England had 
effected the Revolution in England. He had said that the bishops 
had favoured it in England, while in Scotland they had resisted it. 

The Duke of Buccteucn, who was very indistinctly heard, was 
understood to say that the Episcopalians in Scotland did not assume 
for their religion any right or status as the established church of 
that country. They were Episcopalian Protestants in full communion 
with the Church of England, and having all the different orders 
necessary to constitute an Episcopalian church; but they did not 
meddle in political affairs, nor did they desire to interfere in any 
sense with the state. They were satisfied to remain as they at present 
were, and only wished to be allowed to exercise in harmony and con- 
cord that form of worship which in their conscience they believed to 
be the best. He entirely repudiated the idea that in the form of 
their liturgy there was anything that could imply any participation in 
the errors of the church of Rome. ‘he fact that clergymen of the 
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church of England, men of ability, and who were profound scholars, 
as ardent supporters of the church of England as any prelate in that 
house, were in the constant habit of undertaking the cure of souls in 
Scotland, and that they were themselves ultimately advanced to the 
dignity of bishops in that country, was to him sufficient attestation 
that there could not be in the form of their liturgy anything that 
could favour such a supposition of error as had been alluded to by 
the Right Rev. Prelate (the Bishop of Cashel.) He deeply regretted 
that the episcopalian protestants in Scotland should be exposed to any 
grievances whatsoever, but he did not see how that house could inter- 
fere in their behalf unless by disturbing the stipulations of the Umon, 
a proceeding which he was sure would be viewed with great disfavour, 
not only in England but in Scotland, 

Lord BrouGuam explained that what he had stated on this subject 
at an earlier period of the debate was, that the bishops of the church 
in Scotland would not grant the testimonial required by some of the 
English bishops before inducting a clergyman who had been pre- 
sented to a living in their diocese, unless he had previously signed a 
Scotch canon expressing entire belief and approval of the Scottish 
liturgy. 

The Bishop of Oxrorp.—He had no idea, when he entered the 
house, of taking part in the present discussion, nor should he have 
done so were it not for the remarks which had fallen from his Right 
Rev. brother (the Bishop of Cashel), remarks to which, he must say, 
he had listened with great pain and regret. He now, however, felt 
that it would be wholly impossible for him to allow the speech of the 
Right Rev. Prelate to go to the country without offering a few words 
by way of earnest remonstrance, and he hoped by way of explanation 
as well. The question was one of grave interest and of most serious 
importance—and he hoped their lordships would pardon him if he 
ventured to trespass for a few moments on their attention while he 
briefly expressed his opinions with respect to it. The reason why he 
desired to say a few words on the speech of the Right Rev. Prelate 
was, that he felt it impossible to conceive how anything could be 
more ealeulated to do away with the beneficial and healing effects 
which he had hoped would have followed from the judicious observa- 
tions with which the Most Rev. Primate had opened his address, 
than the whole tone of argument and assertion in which the Right 
Rev. Prelate subsequently ventured to express himself. The Most 
Rev. Prelate (the Archbishop of Canterbury) had stated in the course 
of his address that the Episcopal church of Scotland was in full com- 
munion with the church of England, and that he sympathised with it 
in consequence; and the Most Rev. Prelate then went on to express 
an carnest, pious, and loving hope that the further discussion of this 
question would tend to clear away the difficulties with which it 
was unhappily beset, and to promote a feeling of brotherly love 
between two churches which differed in no substantial respect, but 
which, on the contrary, were united indissolubly by the bond of a 
common faith. He had listened with the profoundest gratification to 
these sentiments from the lips of the Most Rev. Prelate, and it was 
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with proportionate pain that he saw his Right Rev. brother (the 
Bishop of Cashel) rise in his place a few minutes afterwards and 
heard him assert that that church, which the Most Rev. Prelate had 
distinctly averred to be in full and direct communion with the chureh 
of England, was, in its authorized form of administering the Lord's 
Supper, distinctly Popish; nay, more, he went further, and did not 
hesitate to assert that its service was more ultra-Roman than any 
liturgy of any other Protestant communion on the face of the earth. 
To this assertion he listened with the deepest pain, for he could not 
understand how the Right Rev. Prelate could have reconciled himself 
to a view of the question which was at direct variance with ihe 
opinions of the best and greatest men that the church of England had 
ever produced. ‘The Most Rev. Prelate (the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury) had stated that the church in Scotland was in full communion 
with the church of England; and, in so saying, he had uttered a 
sentiment which was in complete accordance with the views of the 
great lights of the English church in all ages. Bishop Horsley had 
placed the same opinion on record, and had expressly stated that 
* Clergymen of the church of England, exercising their functions in 
Scotland, without uniting with the Scotch bishops, were doing nothing 
better than keeping alive a schism.” Lord Stowell, whose official 
opinion had been solicited on the question, had uttered a similar 
sentiment, and the whole succession of testimony had been in the 
same direction from the earliest period down to the days of the Most 
Reverend Prelate the late lamented Primate of England, whose words 
were as follows:—“ The Episcopal church of Scotland is in com- 
munion with the united church of England and Ireland. Of congre- 
gations in Scotland, not acknowledging the jurisdictions of her 
bishops, yet calling themselves Episcopalians, we know nothing.” 
And in the teeth of such testimony was it a light and trivial matter 
that a member of the Right Rev. Prelate’s bench should stand up 
amongst their lordships and assert that such a church was Roman in 
its doctrines—that it was sinful to hold communion with it, and that 
he could apply to it no other language than that of the Seriptures— 
“ Come out of it, come out of it, and be ye separate?” The records 
of history were utterly abhorrent to such a sentiment. They proved 
beyond all controversy that the Episcopal church of Scotland had 
always been in communion with the church of England, and shattered 
into pieces the argument of the Right Rev. Prelate. So much for 
the question in its historic aspect. 

But with respect to the form of liturgy, what would their lordships 
say when they were told that it was a special point of doctrine in the 
Roman church to reject the words and the prayer, for containing 
which the liturgy of the Episcopal church of Scotland was said to be 
Roman? Everybody knew that the doctrine of the Roman-catholic 
church was that at the prayer of consecration a material change, not 
to be appreciated by the senses, took place in the elements, the sub- 
stance being changed but the quality remaining unaltered. In the 
liturgy of the Episcopalian church of Scotland there was, after the 
consecration, a prayer that the Holy Ghost would vouchsafe to change 
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the elements, but such a prayer the Roman church would altogether 
repudiate and reject, its doctrine being that at the moment of con- 
secration transubstantiation had already. taken place. The prayer in 
the Scottish service was of Oriental origin; that in the English 
service was derived from the Missal; and yet the prayer in the 
Scottish liturgy was made a pretext on which to establish a charge of 
Romanism against that church, Anything more absurd or incon- 
sistent it is impossible to imagine. In the Scottish Catechism it was 
expressly stated that there was a change in the quality, but not in the 
substance, of the Sacramental elements. But the doctrine of the Roman- 
catholic church was precisely the reverse, The Roman-catholic church 
held that there was a change in the substance, while the quality re- 
mained unaltered ; and yet the Right Rev. Prelate would have it that, in 
its doctrines respecting the Lord’s Supper, the Scottish church was 
distinctly Popish. ‘Those who had separated from that church were 
not prepared to accept the interpretation of the right rev. prelate. 
Mr. Drummond had himself distinctly avowed that the * Scottish Com- 
munion office was not the cause of his leaving the Scottish Episco- 
palian Church.” ‘The consecutive opinion of all the great lights of 
the established church was, that the episcopalian church in Scotland 
was in full communion with the English church, and yet the right 
rev. prelate was prepared to set up his individual authority in oppo- 
sition to the solemn judgment of the best and greatest men this country 
had ever produced. Ifthere were, unhappily, any jealousies or heart- 
burnings between the two churches, they should be removed by the 
action of mutual good feeling and brotherly affection. The cireum- 
stance was one to create pity and regret rather than anger. The right 
rev, prelate had stated that he agree d unreserve ‘diy in the prayer of the 
petition, which was tantamount to saying that he thought they ought 
to begin to legislate for the episcopal body in Scotland, But was the 
right rev. prelate prepared to look the danger of sucha project calmly 
in the faecey There was still in Scotland a strong feeling of aucient 
hatred for episcopacy, and nothing could be better calculated to evoke 
that feeling and to stir up the expiring embers of religious rancour in 
that country than that England should engage in such a project. A 
friend of his, who was in high office in Scotland, and who well knew the 
feclings of his countrymen on this question, had assured him the other 
day that the Scottish people hated the Pope: first, because he was a 
Roman-catholic ; s secondly, and more particularly, because he was the 
scarlet lady; and, thirdly, for a reason that had a thousand times 
greater weight with them than either of the two former ones—because 
he was a bishop. If such was the feeling which pervaded the minds 
of the masses in Scotland, would it be prudent to attempt any inter- 
ference by legislative authority on behalf of the episeopalian commu- 
nity in that country? Be it remembered that that house had no 
spiritual mission, and that it was only in its legal character it could 
interfere. Were they prepared to infringe the Act of Union, and to 
enter upon a hope less crusade to set up a new episcopacy, contrary to 
the sincere, though he sincerely believed most mistaken pre judices of 
the great mass of the Scottish people? Such a project would be 
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fraught with the most disastrous results. He trusted it would never 
be attempted. This advantage, at all events, would result from the 
discussion of that evening—that it would show the utter hopelessness 
of any measure emanating from that house for that redress of the 
grievances complained of in the petition. They could take no such 
course. Addressing the episcopalians of both countries, they could 
use no other language than that of the Scriptures—*« Ye are brethren, 
take heed that ye fall not out by the way.’ Their brethren in Seot- 
land should have their deepest pity—their sincerest sympathy, their 
most earnest prayers; but they should take care not to interfere with 
their religious feelings or their religious observances. 

The Earl of Harrowsy agreed with the right rev. prelate that it 
was difficult to find any locus standi which would justify their lord- 
ships’ interference, and that it would be unwise to enter upon such an 
undertaking. It appeared to him that there was no more difficulty in 
giving an episcopal clergyman in Scotland jurisdiction over his flock 
than in giving him jurisdiction over his tlock in foreign countries, 

The Bishop of Oxrorp reminded the noble earl that the Act of 
Union established the church of Scotland and no other in that 
country. 

The Earl of Harrowsy said the hardship was, that English bishops, 
following the practice of their predecessors, had taken upon them- 
selves to give their fiat to the action of the bishops of the episcopal 
church of Scotland, and the difficulty was that the petitioners were 
too much attached to their own church, and respected too much the 
vow which they took, not to use any other Liturgy than that of the 
church of England. ‘The prayer of the petition was most difficult to 
grant, but whether it was impossible was a question for their lord- 
ships to decide. 

The Earl of Powts was understood to complain that if this question 
had not been discussed at so much length—viz., whether a member 
of the church of England could conscientiously become a minister or 
share in the services of the church of Scotland, their lordships might 
probably have got through the committee on the navigation laws, 
He thought their lordships were entitled to complain of the conduct 
of one of the petitioners in coming forward to esk their lordships to 
assist him in a quarrel with his bishop, which he had himself pro- 
voked. He feared that the church of Scotland might be rather pre- 
judiced by this petition, which had been presented at the moment 
when an appeal was about to come betore their lordships’ house in 
the case of “ Bishop Skinner v. Sir W. Dunbar.” He felt himself 
justified in declaring this to be a fishing petition, and that it was pre- 
sented to prejudice the case of Bishop Skinner, which was to come 
before them in their judicial capacity. He asked them to give the 
church of Scotland what it was entitled to seck at their hands, namely, 
that it should be heard fairly and without partial affection. And he 
trusted that those who had appealed to their lordships would not be 
discouraged by anything that had passed in their lordships house to- 
night. 

The Earl of GaLtLoway thought that the remedy sought for was one 
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which might be found without the unprecedented exercise of the powers 
of parliament. It was admitted that in troublous times and for political 
purposes the legislature had deposed from their civil status the epis- 
copal clergy of Scotland. It was not until a later period that they had 
been tolerated as a church, and was it reasonable, when under the Act 
of Toleration they had become entitled to toleration, that they should 
be permitted to exercise a species of tyrannical jurisdiction over mem- 
bers of the church of England who had never lost their status 2? He 
had no sympathy with the views of the right rev. prelate, (the Bishop 
of Exeter, we believe,) whose opinions sounded strangely to his ears 
and those of the friends of civil and religious liberty in that house. 
He thought the views entertained by the right rev. prelate would go 
to unchurch every denomination of Christians excepting the episcopal 
body of this country. But this he would say that, without doing 
violence to the right rev. prelates, or to the Act of Union, there might 
be an extension of the powers of parliament, of the church and state 
acting together on this subject of the jurisdiction of the episcopacy of 
this kingdom, not territorially, but spiritually, over the members of 
the church in Scotland. 

Lord BrouGuam, in reply, said that with reference to what had 
fallen from the noble earl behind him, (the Earl of Powis,) he could 
say that he only knew from the statements in the petition what had 
passed in Scotland as to the case which had been alluded to, and he 
had most conscientiously avoided pronouncing any opinion whatever 
upon it. With respect, also, to what had been said by the right rev. 
prelate about transubstantiation, he (Lord Brougham) had only said 
there was such a difference between the Liturgies of the two churches 
that an honest man might conscientiously say he preferred the one 
Liturgy and refused to be bound by the other. There wasa practical 
grievance. Tow to deal with it he could not pretend to say, but he 
felt that something ought to be done. 

The petition was then ordered to. lie on the table. 


‘To this report we may add some remarks, which appeared in 
the 7udblet, although we cannot but suppose that the reporters 
must have made some mistake in the words attributed to the 


Bishop of Oxtord. 


‘““THE BISHOP OF OXFORD ON CATHOLIC DOCTRINE, 


“In a debate on the question of the ‘ Scottish Episcopal Church,’ 
which took place on Tuesday last in the House of Lords, the Bishop 
of Oxford was the expositor of Catholic doctrine to that dignified 
assembly. His Lordship (according to the amended report of the 
Guardian) spoke as follows. Alluding to a charge of ‘ Romanism’ 
preferred against the Episcopal Communion in Scotland, he is made 
to say :—* What is the answer which their Catechism gives to the 
question, “ Are the bread and wine indeed changed by consecration ?” 
The answer is, ‘ Yes; in their quality, not in their substance.’ Now, 
what was the answer given in the Roman Catechism to the same 
question? Yes; in their substance, but not in their quality.” The 
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Roman Catholic would state, “ The quality remains unaltered, but the 
substance is changed,.”’ 

a Now, we do not pause to ask in what ‘ Roman Catechism’ the 
bishop discovered this particular reply to the supposed question; we 
confine ourselves to the general drift of his argument; which, if it 
comes to anything, comes to this, that where the Scotch Communion 
declares the elements changed, there the Catholic church declares 
them unchanged, and vice versd. We humbly submit, then, to the 
bishop the following alternative. If by ‘quality,’ in the definition of 
our doctrine, his lordship mean ‘accidents,’ then, as far as we are 
concerned, he is right enough. But what then becomes of the Seoteh 
definition, if the word ‘ quality’ be there used in the same sense ? and 
except it be used in the same sense, the arguinent has no force at all. 
Does the bishop mean that the Seoteh communion affirms a change 
in the ‘ accidents’ of bread and wine? Truly, then, would that com- 
munion entitle itself to the charge of being ‘ultra-Romish,’ and, 
moreover, would affirm what, in the judgment of the Catholie church, 
is plain heresy. If, on the other hand, the Seoteh Catechism mean, 
as is pretty evident, by ‘quality,’ the same with ‘virtue,’ ‘ eapability,’ 
‘efficacy,’ or the like, we ask the Bishop of Oxford whether he sup- 
poses that in this sense of the word ‘quality,’ the Catholic church 
understands that consecration effects o change in the species on 
which it acts ? 


‘But Bishop Wilberforce spoke like a man who knew a great deal. 


about it; and the House of Lords, including the Episcopal bench, 
listened with profound attention.” 


Since the publication of the Tablet of last Saturday, the fol- 
lowing has appeared as an advertisement” in the Times news- 
paper :— 

“ To the Editor of the Times. 

“ Sir,—In forwarding to you for insertion as an advertisement the 
accompanying printed paper, I beg leave, through the medium of 
your columns, to add a few observations. 


‘6 © ENGLISH EPISCOPACY IN SCOTLAND. 
“¢ 4 Protest of the Rev. Sir William Dunbar, Bart. 


« « Having accidentally learned, late in the evening of Saturday, the 3rd inst. 
that a document had been for three days lying in this city for signature, by the 
English Episcopalians resident here, purporting to be a petition to Parliament, 
praying, as I am informed by one who saw it partially, that Parliament would 
empower and require the Archbishop of Canterbury for the time being to 
induct all English Episcopal ministers who should officiate henceforth in Scot- 
land, or would appoint an English bishop to exercise jurisdiction over the 
English Episcopalian congregations in Scotland : 

“ « Having also learned that this document, on the one hand, professes to 
express the mind of all English Episcopalians in Scotland, while, on the other, 
there are English Episcopalians in this city to whom no notice was given that 
such petition was in existence : 

“** Having also ascertained that the intimation sent to some of the members 
of St. Paul’s congregation, requesting them to sign the petition, was made in 
a printed circular, dated “ St. Paul’s Chapel, Thursday, March 1, 1849: 
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“‘* Having also met with persons who had signed it, but who confessed 
they had not read the document, nor heard it read: 

“« * Having also had no opportunity of seeing it myself, as, before the time 
when I heard of it, it was to be sent to Edinburgh, where, it would appear, it 
is also receiving signatures : 

‘“« * 1, who have been for seven years the minister of the said St. Paul's Chapel, 
do feel aggrieved by this conduct on the part of those who have put this peti- 
tion into circulation, and also fully justified in concluding, from the clandestine 
character of the transaction, that something is in contemplation affecting the 
privileges of English Episcopalians in Scotland, and of which those who have 
signed it, as well as those who have not seen it, may not be aware. 

“‘* Under these circumstances I feel myself called upon to put forth the fol- 


lowing 
© PROTEST. 


‘*«T protest, in my own name, and in the name of such as may agree with 
me, against the steps thus taken with a view to effect an alteration of the law 
affecting English Episcopalians in Scotland. 

“* «Tf it should appear desirable to others that an alteration should be made, 
I hereby, as above, protest against its being attempted without admitting to 
consultation on the subject all who are interested ; and especially against pro- 
curing the signatures of the congregation of St. Paul’s Chapel without appriz- 
ing me, the senior minister thereof—and until within the last few months, the 
sole minister—as has been done on the present occasion, so that I might have 


an opportunity of examining the matter, and of deliberating with them in 
reference to it. 


(Signed) Dunsar, Bart. 
“ « Presbyter of the Church of England, and Senior Minister 
of St. Paul’s Chapel, Aberdeen. 


“ ¢ Aberdeen, March 5, 1849.’ 


“ Since the date of the above document I have, both personally and 
by letter, made request to obtain a sight of the petition referred to, 
but in vain. 

“It was not until two deys ago that I read in a periodical, dated 
the 18th inst., what professed to be a précis of the petition; from 
which it appears that the petitioners asked for what would most mate- 
rially alter the status of the English clergy in Scotland, which status 
at present is fully recognised by the Legislature. In the periodical 
I have referred to, the petition is said to be that of the ¢ Clergy and 
Laity of the Church of England resident in Scotland.’ 

“ Yesterday I received a printed circular, dated London, 2Ist of 
May, professing to come, as printed on the exterior of the envelope, 
from ‘the deputation from members of the Church of England in 
Scotland.’ This circular is called ‘An Analysis of the Petition 
. +... from Members of the Church of England and Ireland resid- 
ing in Scotland ;’ and it states that ‘ the petitioners are lay members of 
the united church of England and Ireland.’ 

‘* Of the appointment of this deputation, of its objects, or of the 
members composing it, I have never been informed, while yet I have 
been ministering in Scotland for seven years. 

“Without enlarging further, I feel it to be my duty to make this 
statement public, with a view to protect, as far as I can, myself and 
others from having our views misrepresented, 
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“ There are landed proprietors in Scotland who are trustees of some 
of our chapels, but who have also been kept in ignorance of the peti- 
tion prepared for Parliament. These gentlemen are, with myself, 
ready to state, when called upon, the condition on which the visits of 
an English or an Irish. bishop would be most heartily weleomed. 

“ Tam, Sir, your obedient servant, 


“WILLIAM DuNBAR. 
“ Aberdeen, May 24. 


“ P.S. 2 o’clock.—Since preparing the foregoing I have received 
The Times of yesterday, and find that the petition referred to was on 
Tuesday presented to the House of Lords. 

‘I observe that during the discussion I was spoken of as one of 
the petitioners. This fact, connected with the insinuation against 
me contained in the speech of the Earl of Powis, renders it imperative 
on me to make my protest more generally known, 

“ The Archbishop of Canterbury could not have heard the remarks 
of the noble Earl, otherwise his Grace would have corrected his Lord- 
ship’s mistake, seeing that a copy of my protest had been forwarded 
to his Grace on March 7th, the day on which it appeared in the 


newspapers, W. 


THE POPE. 


Wuit-e the writers of the political articles in the newspapers are 
indulging in speculations regarding the probable issue of the 
extraordinary state of things in the Papal territories, the strange 
alteration which the events of a few months seem to have pro- 
duced in the views of the Pope’s adherents, is not unworthy of 
our notice. From everything that we can learn, they are so far 
from anticipating a restoration of the temporal dominion of the 
Pope, that they seem disposed to abandon all hope of it, and 
even to consider it safer to make a virtue of necessity, and treat 
the demolition of the throne and tiara of the successor of St. Peter, 
as rather an improvement than otherwise. What the result of 
the present conflict may be we pretend not to conjecture. The 
Pope may, like Charles the Second, be welcomed back by his 
rebellious subjects, and find himself invested with a more absolute 
power and a firmer throne than that he had lost. It may be 
otherwise. It may be that the pageant of centuries has gone by, 
and the dynasty of Hildebrand is already numbered with the 
things that have been. But however matters may terminate, it 
is not a little curious to find the Roman Catholics, (and this by 
no means the most moderate of the party,) not merely giving up 
the cause as hopeless, but intimating in very plain terms that 
such a change is necessary, and the attempt to maintain a purely 
ecclesiastical government is no longer possible or even desirable. 


When one recollects how much of the present confusions of 
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Europe have taken their initiative from the measures of Pius IX., 
the feeling manifested by his subjects would on this account alone 
be sufficiently remarkable. But their views seem to have expanded 
with the progress of events, and those who a short time since 
were the advocates of an absolute government, are now to be found 
on the side of democracy, and ready to put themselves (like the 
French clergy) at the head of the revolutionary movement. 

We have been Jed into this train of thought by reading a letter 
from Father Thomas in the Judblet of May 12th. The passage 
we wish to present to our readers occurs in a connexion where 
one would not have expected to find it. It is in a description of 
the services on Good Friday. We reprint it as it stands, in 
order that the reader may perceive the manner in which the 
subject is introduced. 


“Sr, GeorGe’s, Goopo Fripay —[Deferred from last week’s 
Tablet.] — The ‘Passio’ is finished: ‘Oremus dilectissimi.” The 
bishop stands at the epistle corner of the altar; the assistant-priest at 
his side ; the deacon behind the bishop, and one step lower; the sub- 
deacon behind the deacon, on the step below that of the deacon, All 
the congregation stand up, and the bishop spreading out his arms, 
begins, ‘Oremus dilectissimi.’ Let us pray, dearly beloved, for the 
Holy Church of God,’ &e. &e. This invitation to pray, and the fol- 
lowing, are sung in that high yet plaintive strain, so ancient, yet well 
known, so undulating and rich in its flow, as all Gregorian in my 
view should be, that one is brought down involuntarily on one’s 
knees as the quiet gentle fall at the ‘Oremus’ ends the invitation. 
‘Oremus,’ sings the bishop. ‘I lectamus genua,’ ¢ Let us kneel,’ is 
given out in a loud voice by the deacon—he kneels, and so does all 
the congregation, ‘ Levate,’ ‘rise up,’ sings the sub-deacon, All rise 
up, and the prayer is sung in monotone by the bishop. Thus it goes 
on with the remaining prayers—seven in number in all, with seven 
invitations preceding. Now what is your feelings on Good Friday 
at this stirring part of the ancient divine office—* Oremus,’ ¢ F lecta- 
mus genua,’ * Levate ?’ We are in the midst of antiquity here, and 
stand to pray like the generations that passed away in the remote 
ages of the church. ‘To me it has always been a moment of high 
feeling and intense emotion—a time of sternness of purpose and pre- 
paration of will to make any sacrifice for the faith within us—even to 
martyrdom. Millions have shared in this grand union of public 
prayer, and millions on the Good Friday join in it now, and under 
the same ancient form ; and with these millions on millions of every 
tongue, nation, and tribe, which no man can enumerate, of those pre- 
sent and those past, one feels mixed up and identified, and unite in 
the grand, enduring, indestructible church of ages and nations. What 
a magnificent function would this be in the vastness of St. Peter’s :— 
fifty thousand belicvers all kneeling as one man at the ‘ Flectamns 
genua, and rising as one man at the sub-deacon’s ¢ Levate.’ That 
time may yet come, and my belief is that it will come, for depend on 
it that the grand functions of religion will not suffer, but rather be 
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increased and enriched as to externals when the resources of the pon- 
tifical States are more developed—when things of this world are 
better managed ; and they will be when mén of the world and_busi- 
ness assist in heart and head and good-will their holy, most learned 
and paternal ecclesiastical superior, Politicians and statesmen and 
men of business-like habits may be found, and have been, and are, 
amongst ecclesiastics ; but it is not their line, not their calling, not 
their thoughts, their studies; their way seems in another and higher 
direction: sooner or later they unfailingly err in matters of this 
world, and must on the side of tndulyence. Guileless, and confiding, 
and leaning ever to the side of mercy, they suffer rather than make 
others suffer. Abuses spring up and stalk abroad, and arrears in a many 
ways are permitted, because the hand holds the pastoral staff, and 
wields it in mercy and forbearance, when the scourge and sword 
would do more good. Is anything to be done by forbearance with 
ruffians, and robbers, and scoundrel spoliators, assassins, and reckless 
gangs of malefactors, hypocritical knaves and thieves, dissemblers and 
impostors, who thrive and swarm in the warmth and protection of a mild, 
indulgent government ? Took at Kome—look at Tuscany ? Kindness, 
forbearance, mild paternal rule—what have they done? Stern justice 
—everywhere and to every one—no exception ; it is like the wind that 
separates the chaff from the grain, But cana mild, benignant ecclesiastic 
unsheath the sword or whirl the lash? Oh! no, it is abhorrent to his 
meek, enduring cast of character—all heavenly forgiveness and in- 
dulgence. Let this be done by those who know not what mercy 
means ; where mercy to the few is cruelty and injustice to the many. 
To remove one field of the church estate from the supreme pontiff 
would be robbery, and worse; it is the patrimony of the holy father, 
and a crying injustice to meddle with it; but that assisting hands, rude 
hands, unfeeling hands, sinews, and muscles, and laymen’s energies, 
keen-seeing, daring experience in worldly matters are required, 
demanded, and indispensable for the effective management and 
development of the state’s resources, the country’s improvement, and 
the worldly weal of the church estates, is unquestionable. Come it 
will—come it must, and with sound heads and hearts and good-will 
and reverence and affection towards the supreme head of the Church 
estates in temporals, and of the church everywhere in spirituals, a 
well-constituted parliament in Rome will awaken the dormant energies 
of that city. Clothe her in new garments, renew her in manly 
feeling and honour, and give to her executive not intellect—for of 
that there has been no want—but bone and sinew and nerve. ‘ The 
Roman government,’ said one of the greatest of the modern Romans 
to a man now living, ‘The Roman government is like a very large 
head with diminutive infant’s arms, legs, and body.” Thus it was— 
thus it is: give to it, then, besides what it has—viz., mind and heart— 
give it power and physical strength, and, withal, worldly knowledge, 
how to move and turn and act. In things of this world we must 
move on; rather get in advance of them ; take the head of the column, 
and direct its winding onward route. Men in the mass are not now 
what they were in old times—and so much the worse that they are 
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not, for themselves and for every one else; they have gained on the 
sea as to material things, but the essential ground lies covered under 
deep water; they have made many inventions as to the material 
world, but have lost the old simplicity, faith, feeling, and humility and 
innocence. Men will now think and act with us in matters of worldly 
improvement if we will, and without us if we will not. We may 
stand still, but they will move on. I mean, of course, in things 
worldly, for it is a simple worldly affair—a nation’s material improve- 
ment. Hold fast the faith—no compromise—and matters purely 
spiritual and heavenly cannot, will not accommodate themselves to 
erring man’s views, his likes or dislikes; they are of heaven immu- 
table, and can suffer no human handling, no change—no, not to save 
the world’s existence. But whether for the wise and firm govern- 
ment of a nation; for the stern administration of just laws; for the 
replenishing its exhausted treasury by just means; for the improve- 
ment of its public roads; for the health of its unwholesome towns by 
sanitary regulations; for the promotion of industry, of agriculture ; 
for everything, in short, connected with its worldly prosperity, 
security, peace, and happiness, the reigning sovereign shall be assisted 
by ecclesiastics or laymen in lay matters—is quite an open question, 
on which each person may speak without offence; yea, even the 
devoted son of the church, Father Thomas, for the faith, discipline, 
and practices of which, without any reservation or abstraction, dimi- 
nution or change, and for the holy father who rules over it, as a saint, 
he would lay down his life. But let us make in for shore, we have 
got almost out of sight of the Good Friday office; but the fault was 
not ours, but the strong current, which, like the Gull stream out at 
the Goodwins, on which we are now looking from the promontory 
over Pegwell Bay, carries one out to sea without perceiving it.” 


Father Thomas does not seem very happy in his allusion to 
Gull Stream and the Goodwins; but that he and his friends 
have been carried out to sea without perceiving it, appears to be 
a pretty correct account of what has taken place. 


NOTICES AND REVIEWS, 


The Christian Indeed; or the Lord’s Prayer expounded. By the Rev. William 
Tait, Incumbent of Holy Trinity Church, Wakefield, author of ‘‘ Exposition 
of St. Paul's Epistle to the Hebrews,” &c. Seeleys. Pp. 247. 12mo. 


Tuts is a sound and edifying exposition of a most important part of 
Holy Scripture as viewed in its application to the Christian life and 
character. The author’s object will be best explained ia his own 
words, which follow :— 


‘‘[ was led to the selection of its name from the Redeemer’s salutation of 
Nathaniel, ‘Behold an Israelite indeed, in whom is no guile.’ There were 
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those who were Jews outwardly ; the sacred name of the God of Israel was 
upon them, but they knew Him not. There was agircumcision which was ‘ out- 
ward in the flesh,’ the mere external sign of an external relation to God. But 
there were also those who were Jews inwardly—who knew the God of Abraham 
and feared His holy name. And there was a circumcision of the heart, ‘ in 
the spirit and not in the letter’—the putting off the body of the sins of the 
flesh, and the crucifying the old man with his lusts, that God might be served 
and glorified. To this latter class Nathaniel belonged ; they were Israelites 
indeed ; their ‘ praise was not of men but of God.’ Now the same distinctions 
may be made at the present hour.” 

“« + + + * God took the seed of Abraham into his covenant while yet in un- 
conscious infancy. And as the reason, the understanding, and the will were 
developed, some were found to return his love, whilst over others he had cause 
to mourn ;—‘ | have nourished and brought up children, and they have rebelled 
against Me.’ But a most important end was accomplished by this dealing. 
The circumcision of the disobedient was a standing testimony against them, 
that they were trampling on covenant-mercy ; whilst the obedient and faithful 
were reminded by the same ordinance that they had nothing to glory in— 
that God had loved them first. Now God's mode of dealing with us is the 
same, and the purpose which it accomplishes is also the same. While yet in 
unconscious infancy we are received into the covenant of His love. As the 
reason and will are developed, the majority, alas! wander from Him in the 
paths of vanity and sin; a few only, taught by His grace, return His love and 
serve Him. But holy baptism glorifies God in both—‘ in them that are saved 
and in them that perish.’ For it makes manifest of the latter that their per- 
dition is of themselves, and discovering their sin to bea trampling on covenant. 
mercy, announces it worthy of eternal death; it reminds the former that, 
before they began to serve Him, God was declared their God.” .. . 

“ And this dealing of God with His people, besides being instructive, is full 
of ineffable consolation, and reveals Him who has adopted it, as ‘ the God of 
the families of Israel.’ For a large proportion of our offspring die in infancy 
or nonage, and if there were no connexion with Christ save through the exer 
cise of personal faith, in what way, I ask in the name of mercy, could these 
little ones possibly be saved? Shall we say that they are innocent and there- 
fore fit for heaven? To advance this plea for them in the awful presence of 
death is to charge unrighteousness on God. For the manacles, the dungeon, 
and the scaffold are not more certain signs of guilt and amenableness to human 
law, than death reigning over all is the sign of universal condemnation, 
universal amenableness to the broken law of God. And this condemnation 
must be removed—this doom must be reversed, before any child of Adam, 
whether infant or adult, can attain to eternal life. The necessity, moreover, 
that in infants and adults alike, this earthly tabernacle should be dissolved, 
proves all to be spirituaily leprous, (Lev. xiv. 45—45,) and to need cleansing 
from on high. And if this condemnation can be removed only through a 
Saviour’s blood, if this cleansing can be obtained only through His heavenly 
washing, how unutterably consoling is the ordinance of holy baptism! For 
the child is then brought to Christ, and Christ is then given by God’s own 
act to the child; ‘the promises of forgiveness of sin and of adoption by the 
Holy Ghost, are visibly signed and sealed.’ Is it the will of God to remove 
the child afterwards in infancy or in nonage? We can commit it into His hands 
without doubt of its salvation ; we know that He bestowed these benefits, we 
know also that the recipient was incapable of rejecting them; we therefore con- 
clude assuredly that they are its possession for ever . . . And though, instead 
of an early removal, the child should grow to years, and when grown to years 
should be the servant of sin and Satan, nothing is invalidated of all that has 
just been advanced. The act of God in baptism is not made a whit less real, 
but the case, alas, is this—the recipient of baptismal mercy has lived to put it 
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from him. This opens an awful view of the responsibilities of the baptised, 
and of their fearful guilt while living far from God. It is not that they are 
neglecting to perform some condition which God has annexed to the bestowal 
of salvation ; that were a responsibility of a far inferior kind. It is that God 
has already, without any condition, bestowed salvation in Christ, and that 
they are deliberately putting that salvation away. For, now, alas, as of old, 
it is God’s people that will not hearken to His voice ; * Israel will have none of 
llim.’” 

“ There is a close connexion between these demonstrations and the contents 
of this little work. For while all the baptised are entitled to the name of 
Christians, because of their connexion with Christ, and part in the covenant of 
God, it is designed to exhibit the character of the Christian indeed, i. e., of the 
man who has not received this ‘ grace of God in vain.’ And that the Lord’s 
prayer does indeed exhibit his character, the very least consideration will 
show. ‘The first name in the baptismal covenant—the name of ‘ the Father,’ 
declares God's paternal love ; the first words in the prayer, ‘our Father,’ are 
the believing recognition of that love. The second name in the covenant—the 
name of ‘the Son,’ declares with equal plainness that Christ receives us to 
Himself, that He makes over to us the virtue of His blood and righteousness, 
and gives us the standing of sons of God. And the language, ‘ our Father,’ is 
the recognition of this mercy as that which gives us boldness to approach the 
majesty of heaven. The third name in the covenant—‘ the Holy Ghost,’ 
declares the blessed spirit freely given to us, that He may abide in our hearts 
for ever. And this entire prayer, at once in its opening address, and in every 
one of its petitions, is, as we shall see hereafter, the breathing of the spirit of 
adoption, the language of a heart in which the Holy Ghost is dwelling. To 
pray the Lord’s prayer aright then, is to enter into the reality of our baptism 
—to call on Him as a father whom baptism proclaims a Father, to draw near 
into His presence with the conscious boldness of adoption, to open our hearts 
that we may be filled with His Holy Spirit. We shall assuredly realize, as we 
learn these sacred lessons, the faith, hope, and love, the devotedness to God 
and deadness to the world, the spirit of tender mercy, the self-distrust and the 
dread of sin of which this little work makes mention, as the essentials of the 
Christian character. And we shall not only realize them in ourselves, but 
show them forth to others, treading the earth with ‘erected look’ as the heirs 
of the everlasting kingdom—as those who remember what shall be their 


glorious condition when the day of the manifestation of the sons of God is 
come.” —( Preface, pp. xiv.—xxiii.) 


The concluding words of this extract indicate the principal topics 
which are treated of in this work. One other passage is added as 
tending to show the author’s sentiments on an important subject, 
brought outin fuller prominence in his exposition of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, which he has ably expounded, on a principle which alone 
can give the true meaning of many portions of it—viz., the literal 
interpretation of the language of prophecy. — 


“The inspiration of hope . .. appears in all these petitions as prominently 
as that of faith and love. Let us observe their amazing largeness. We ask 
that God’s will may be done on earth as it is done in heaven ; that His name 
may be hallowed on earth (for the petitions are manifestly co-extensive) as it 
is hallowed in heaven; that His kingdom may come on earth as it has come 
in heaven. Now as we cannot seek the glory of Christ till faith assures us 
that our personal interests are safe, and cannot long for the coming of His 
kingdom except we love the coming king, we cannot pray with intelligence 
for what we know shall never be granted, or devote ourselves for objects which 
we know shail never be realized. These prayers then shall be granted, these 
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objects shall be realized. And the Christian in thus pouring forth his heart 
before God, is manifestly anticipating the time—looking forward in hope to 
the day when the wiil of God shall be done on earth universally, perfectly, 
and constantly, when His name shall be hallowed by all, and His kingdom 
command the fealty of all. Holy Scripture warrants him in such an expectas 
tion. It reveals the mighty purpose of God to set up His kingdom over the 
whole earth, to cause His name to be universally hallowed, and His will to be 
universally done. ‘I saw in the night-visions,’ says the prophet, ‘and behold 
one like the Son of Man came with the clouds of heaven . . . and there was 
given Him dominion, glory, and a kingdom, that add people, nations, and lan- 
guages should serve Hlim. The kingdom then shall be universal, and the 
obedience also universal. The name of the one living and true God shall 
moreover be known universally. ‘As truly as I live,’ was His adjuration to 
Moses, ‘ all the earth shall be filled with the glory of the Lord.’ And again 
He declares by Isaiah, ‘The earth shall be full of the knowledge of the Lord 
as the waters cover the sea.’ And those who know His name shall honour it 
from the one end of the earth to the other. Three times in one inspired sen- 
tence is this declared by the prophet Malachi, in language so plain and deci- 
sive, that to evade its meaning is impossible. ‘ From the rising of the sun to 
the going down of the same,’ Jehovah assures us by his mouth, ‘my name 
shall be great among the Gentiles, and in every place incense shall be 
offered unto my name and a pure offering, for my name shall be great among 
the heathen.’ ‘ Behold, I make all things new,’ is the proclamation of the Son 
of God as He assumes the royal seat. They shall be new, indeed, when from 
His throne of light He shall behold a world, now so evil and rebellious, saying, 
‘Plessed be Egypt my people, and Assyria the work of my hands, and Israel 
mine inheritance.’ It is on this mighty purpose of God, revealed in the holy 
Gospel, that Christian hope is anchored. The world is now indeed in the 
hands of Satan, the sons of men are doing his unhallowed will and dishonour- 
ing the name of God; but the Christian rejoices to anticipate this better and 
brighter day. Hope reminds him that Christ shall yet be king, that God shall 
yet be glorified, that man shall yet be blessed ; hope constrains him, as in 
the petitions before us, to plead with God that this blessed time may come. It 
constrains him also to forget his own interests, that he may devote his life 
and energies to the advancement of these sacred objects ; as he looks for, so he 
hastens the coming of the day of God. (2 Pet. iii. 12. Original.)”"—Pp. 84 
—87. 


On the whole, the work is one which may be read with much plea- 
sure and benefit, and which may be recommended as an appropriate 
prize-book for the higher classes in National and Sunday schools, and 
for devotional reading in families, 


Church Leases. By J.G. Maitland, M.A., F.R.S., of Lincoln’s Inn, FEsq., 
Barrister-at-Law, and late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
London: Rivingtons. 8vo. Pp. 15. 


A WELL-TIMED pamphlet, written with great clearness and good sense, 
in which Mr. Maitland discusses the proposed alterations in Ecclesias- 
tical Leases in a manner which must, we conceive, convince every 
unprejudiced person of their injustice and unfairness, His subject 
leads him to consider the effect of the contemplated changes on the 
lessees rather than on the Church. Not that the interests of the one 
can be injured without damage to the other, To the Church, what- 
ever may be pretended, the change must be mischievous. ‘To the 
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lessee, it is plainly and palpably unjust. The truth, as every one is 
aware, is, that it has always been the interest of the ecclesiastical 
corporations, sole and aggregate, to grant renewals on moderate and 
equitable terms, and the interest of the lessees to accept them. The 
arrangement is one which has operated beneficially to both parties. 
To persons advanced in life, the receipt of a reasonable fine was 
advantageous, as enabling them to make provision for their families. 
To the lessee, it was advantageous to be able to renew his lease, and 
preserve for his children on easy terms a valuable property, on which, 
in many cases, he and his ancestors had laid out large sums, both in 
renewal fines and in improvements. The lessors very rarely ran their 
life against the leases, except where they did so from a conviction that 
the lease ought not to be renewed on the reserved rent. Instances 
may have occurred where the refusal to renew has originated in selfish 
motives. We do not deny the possibility, or even the existence of 
such cases, But we believe they have been rare indeed, and that 
the instances, where the lessee has been unable to obtain a renewal 
from the impossibility of satisfying the unreasonable demands of a 
corporator, are so few as to be undeserving of being taken into account. 
‘The general rule has been, that the interest of the lessee being to deal 
with his tenant on equitable terms, tenants have found no difficulty 
in effecting renewals at a fair valuation. 

We should be glad to think that this notice may tend to induce 
many who are iuterested in the question, to read Mr, Maitland’s 
pamphlet for themselves. But for the sake of those who may not have 
the opportunity, we extract the following passage, in which Mr. Mait- 
land states his objections to the measure :— 


“In Mr. Shaw Lefevre’s ‘ Memoranda relative to Church Leases,’ pub- 
lished in the Appendix to the ‘ Report from the Select Committee on the 
Ecclesiastical Commission,’ 1848, he states that the resolutions of April, 1845, 
whereby certain options of sale and purchase were given to the lessees, were, 
in the opinion (as he believes) of many of the Commissioners, ‘ founded, not 
upon the admission of any right on the part of the lessees, but upon the re- 
cognition of their claim to some indulgence in reference to their position and 
circumstances, previous to the transfer of the reversions of the leases to the 
ecclesiastical commissioners.’ 

“I believe I am not wrong in concluding from his evidence that he takes a 
higher, and, as | conceive, a more just view of the claims of the lessees, and if 
he felt it his duty to lay before the public (not under the disadvantages of an 
oral examination, but in a connected form) the true state of the case, he 
would, I am sure, do it much better than I can; but, finding that considerable 
misapprehension prevails, (as indeed appears from questions addressed to some 
of the witnesses examined before the Committee to whose Report I have 
referred,) 1 am induced to submit the following remarks to the consideration 
of those who may be interested in the subject. 

“ First, then, it is admitted that the church lessee has not any right, en- 
forceable either at law or in equity, to a renewal of the lease under which he 
at present holds. And (what is more) if any or all the ecclesiastical corpo- 
rations had, at any time before the recent changes, refused, or if any of those 
corporations whose estates are unaffected by the recent changes should here- 
after refuse, to renew leases at present existing, I do not think the lessees 
would have any claim to compensation. Bui what the lessee has a right to 
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say is this, ‘As the matter stood before you began your church reforms, I 
could go to my lessor when a life dropped, or a certain part of my term had 
run out, and, as it was in general for the advantage of both of us that an 
arrangement should be come to, there was a strong probability that an arrange- 
ment would be come to—that is to say, | had a chance of a bargain; that 
chance was in itself property, as the old and constant practice of the Court of 
Chancery shows, and if you destroy that property, I have as good a claim for 
Jull compensation as any one else has whose property is taken away for the 
use of the public.’ That the property of which I am speaking ts taken away, 
or rather destroyed, when that reversion, which before was in the hands of a 
party beneficially interested, but not able to alienate the fee simple, and there- 
fore having in general every motive for renewing, is transferred to a body of 
trustees who have no motive for renewing, and who, in fact, have resolved 
not to renew, is I think too clear to be disputed. 

“Now, I wish to suggest this for consideration; —What is the practical 
value to me, or to most other people, of a fee simple estate in Jand? Surely 
nothing more than the total amount of the rent to be paid by its present 
tenants under the lease or agreement by which they at present hold, plus the 
chance of a bargain by letting it again, at the end of the present tenancies.* 
If I should then ask too high a rent, I shall probably not get a tenant; if I 
am moderate in my demands, I probably shall; there is no certainty in the 
matter; still I should not like to have the chance neglected by a jury who 
might value my land on a purchase by a Railway Company. Now, no doubt, 
the landlord in the case 1 have mentioned, has the chance of a bargain with a 
great many people, the lessee of Church lands with only a few ; but I cannot 
see that we are on that account entitled to neglect the value of the latter 
chance, while we of course set a proper estimate on the former. It is certainly 
true, that before the recent changes, cases sometimes occurred of refusals to 
renew by Ecclesiastical Corporations; but | am sure the account books of 
some lay owners of houses (if not of land) would show that they, too, have 
not an absolute certainty of a bargain. 1 would not go far to seek evidence 
of what is so notorious; but it happens that the Report to which I have 
already referred, affords some. Mr. Hardcastle says, in his examination, 
(1528—1530,) that, within his recollection, ‘four old houses of residence 
upon estates,’ in the neighbourhood of Chelmsford, have been pulled down, 
and one burnt down, and, so far as appears, none rebuilt ; that ‘they are not 
in request;’ and he adds, ‘I may also state, that I am living in a house in 
the neighbourhood of Chelmsford, and it is the intention of my landlord to 
pull my house down when I go out of it, from utter despair of getting a 
tenant.’ Yet, if ‘ Coptfold Hall’ had been wanted for some public purpose, 
I dare say the landlord would not have been quite satisfied to get only the 
present value of Mr. Hardcastle’s rent, plus the value of so many tons weight 
of stone, brick-bats, iron, &c. . 

‘¢] must say, that the difference between being deprived of one’s property by 
the act of the Legislature, (and that, too, an act which none of those who 
have dealt with the property, from the days of Henry VIII. to our own time, 
could have anticipated,) and losing it by the ordinary casualties to which its 
nature exposes it, seems to me both obvious and important ; but I presume 
Mr. Goulburn thinks differently, from his referring (questions 998 et seg.) to 
cases where the tenancy has been determined by the unassisted act of the 
lessors,—by their making or risking a sacrifice of their personal interests, 


which the lessee must always have known they were competent to make or to 
risk, 


* There is, of course, also a selling value; but then the value to me as a vendor 


would depend on the value to somebody else as a purchaser, so that we come round 
to the statement in the text. 
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**Mr. Goulburn proceeds to ask, (1002,) ‘Was not the advantage to be 
| obtained by the Church from the change, one of the inducements held out for 
. so transferring the property?’ i.e. transferring it to the Ecclesiastical Com- 
“a missioners.) This may have been so; but we all remember a case in which 
4 the ‘advantage to be obtained’ by getting rid of a national sin was an 
4 ‘inducement held out’ for a very considerable transfer (or, rather, annihila- 
tion,—but that was the same to the owners) of property, and yet the owners 
were held not unworthy of compensation, and that, too, to a very large 
amount. Why was not there found, when that was under discussion, some 
one to say,—Negroes have died, and been worth nothing; negroes have 
mutinied, and been worth less than nothing ;—‘ and, in these cases, has it 
been conceived that the’ owner’ had any right to remonstrate, or to be com- 
pensated for the inconvenience which he sustained?’ I am sure Mr. Goulburn 
is the last man to wish to bring ‘robbery for a burnt-offering,’ even when 


advantage is to be obtained by the Church: and I should have hoped that he 
would view the question differently.” 


These are, no doubt, the true grounds on which to treat a measure 
involving considerations of justice and equity. But we believe—and 
we should be surprised if Mr. Maitland did not fully concur with us— 
that no party is less likely to be served by the alteration than the 
Church. We fear that by the time the increased rental has passed 
through the alembic of an Ecclesiastical Commission, the Church 
will have reason to regret the change fully as much as the defrauded 
lessees. Into the den of the lion many feet enter but few return. 
These changes are, in truth, to be regarded as the feeling towards 
a general diversion of church property from its original and proper 
objects. And besides this, it is clear to every person of common 
sense, that in this country no small security of the church as an esta- 
blishment consists in the fact, that the interests of the laity are in such 
a variety of ways involved in its preservation, and that so large and 
influential a portion of society feel and know that ecclesiastical pro- 
perty cannot be alienated or disturbed without doing injustice and 
mischief to multitudes of respectable families among the laity, and 
shaking the foundations on which the general security of property 
rests. 

The case of Ireland ought to teach a lesson to the lovers of change. 
The landlords of Ireland wished to free their property from tithes and 
Church Rates. ‘They have succeeded, and what is now the value of 
the remainder ? 


The Summary of Revelation a witness to the Divinity of Christ. An Argument 
in three Consecutive Series of Advent Lectures. By R. C. Coxe, M.A., 
Vicar of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, and formerly Fellow of Worcester College, 
Oxford. London: Rivingtons. 8vo, pp. 335. 


From a variety of circumstances which no one but those engaged in 
conducting a publication like this can understand, we have for a long 
time been prevented from recommending to the attention of our 
readers this truly valuable and judicious volume. We read it with 
much gratification soon after it was published, and it has been with 
real regret that we have been unable to insert a notice of it before, It 
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is to be feared that the necessity for writing and publishing such works 
exists, and will continue to exist to the end. As Waterland remarks, 
in reply to those who consider the Athanasian Creed superfluous, we 
may with equal justice observe, that a work of this sort will hardly 
be thought superfluous “so long as there are any Arians, Photinians, 
Sabellians, Macedonians, Apollinarians, Nestorians, or Eutychians in 
this part of the world.’’ Unfortunately there are but too many whose 
views with regard to the doctrine of the Holy Trinity are unsound 
and erroneous, and we believe it will be found that there is no variety 
of erroneous doctrine on the subject of the ‘T'rinity, which does not 
ultimately resolve itself into a denial of the divinity of Christ. Such 
a book as Mr. Coxe has written can never be ill-timed. Even those 
who are least apt to suspect themselves of error in this particular, will 
be found to have very confused notions, and to write in a manner 
which runs much closer to the confines of heterodoxy than they seem 
to imagine. We refer to the Romanizing party, and to their treat- 
ment of the sufferings of Christ, which they will be found to do in 
terms that involve unsound opinions regarding his nature and person,* 

Mr. Coxe’s own account of his motives for publishing a work in 
= of the divinity of Christ we shall transcribe from the intro- 
duction. 


“All this, however, refers only to the execution of the work. A more 
important question must suggest itself—namely, why should it have been 
attempted at all? And if attempted—why attempted now ? or published now ? 
when controversy on this particular point is either dead altogether, or so 
feeble in its exhibitions of vitality, as not to require attention. 

‘“‘ For this very reason, I should say at once, because controversy is silent on 
the subject,—because men’s minds are not irritated, and stupified, and mad- 
dened by controversy on the point, and therefore there must be some hope, 
that a few will weigh candidly the suggestions here submitted to them. 

“‘ However, he who imagines that a controversy, quiescent at the present 
moment, must be a controversy dead for evermore, evinces a short-sightedness 
very wonderful indeed. Controversy of all kinds is like the grain brought 
out from the darkness of Egypt, and from the mortal relics so needlessly pre- 
served it will flourish again after a torpidity of thousands of years—or like the 
vegetative powers quickened into life under the eye of the observant naturalist 
—flowers which spring into vigorous activity, after a slumber commenced in 
the days of the Cesars. 

‘“‘ But after all, the present volume, though discussing a subject that has 
been most fruitful in controversy, was not written with a controversial object, 
nor is it, I trust, tainted in any degree with the leaven of a controversial spirit. 
The intention throughout has been to quicken, and animate, and strengthen 
the faith of those who are already professing members of our body. And that, 


not because the capital article of their creed to which we refer, stood in need 


* For example, take a passage in Dr. Pusey’s Paradise of the Soul; where, in 
what he calls his “ method of saying the Lord's Prayer, with reference to the seven 
words of Christ on the Cross,” he uses this strange language: “Thou seemedst 
indeed deserted of thy Father, when in those strait agonies of death Thou criedst, 
My God, my God, why hast Thou forsaken me! (when the inflowing of Thy God- 
head and glory stayed a little while, that thy solitary Manhood might feel all death's 
sharpness ;) but that very forsaking did but enhance Thine own and Thy Father's 
glory,” (§ vi. p. 33,) language which it is impossible to reconcile with the Catholic 


doctrine of the Incarnation or the Atonement. 
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of any farther elucidation or support on its own account, or for its own sake 
abstractedly, but for the sake of believers themselves, that they may be induced 
to stir up the gift of God that is in them, and not suffer that which is the 
spiritual life—their faith—to become cold, inert, and formal. For this prac- 
tical purpose it will always be abundantly necessary that old arguments of an 
evidential character should be recast, and restored from time to time, and new 
ones, where it may be possible, brought forward. The boast which we have 
heard repeated more than once in our times, and from different quarters, that 
the day for evidential writing had passed away, did not, I conceive, evince any 
deep practical knowledge of human nature. Such writing must ever be neces- 
sary, until men’s hearts and intellects shall cease to be perverse and wayward 
—a day that has not arrived yet—or until they shall be prepared to yield an 
implicit, unenquiring, and unreflecting assent, to the dicta of a fallible teacher 
—a day, I most sincerely hope, that will never arrive again. 

“Until the constitution of the human mind, I say, shall have been very 
materially altered from that form, in which it declares itself, even to the cur- 
sory observer at present, the exhibition of an argument like this can never be 
out of place or season. Without charging mankind at large with any wilful 
and deliberate predisposition to captious infidelity, it may yet be asserted as an 
experimental fact, that the fulness of their belief in transcendental points of 
faith—points that exceed their intellectual comprehension, and defy their 
powers of accurate definition, is apt to grow lifeless and Ianguid, spite of the 
promptings of a better spirit, unless it be supported by constant reference to 
that source from which at first it derived its being, and from which alone it is 
certain to obtain healthful and invigorating ailment. 

‘*And on this account principally, it is hoped that the volume now in his 
hands will commend itself to the approval, and conduce to the benefit of every 
candid reader. It endeavours to enforce an argument which is essentially and 
exclusively scriptural, which is accessible to all, and which demands for its 
full and perfect explication, no other requisites than these—a Bible and an 
honest heart. It is far from my wish—as surely, if I know anything of my- 
self, it is far from my tastes and inclinations to decry or to deprecate anything 
which can properly bear the name of learning—any effort of profound inquiry, 
or laborious thought, of which the marvellous versatility of the human mind 
may be capable. But still 1 must express a very strong conviction, that so 
far as these powers may be exercised in the elucidation of Divine truth, they 
will be sure to terminate in error, unless the one only fountain of Divine truth 
—the written word of God—be always before the eye, and its teaching be 
accepted in meekness and humility, in simplicity and integrity of soul. 

“ Of the evils that have at all times resulted, and are at this moment result- 
ing to the church, from a deficiency of this deferential submission to the guid- 
ance of Scripture, and an undue exaltation of some other authority, it is very 
painful, though necessary, to speak. The study of patristic lore, the close 
investigation of ecclesiastical records, from the times of the Apostles down- 
ward, has been earnestly recommended and zealously pursued of late, by many 
an ardent and apparently able mind. And with what issue? Have such 
studies tended to settle the faith of those who have engaged inthem? Have 
they conduced to the fulness, distinctness, and definiteness, of the inquirer's 
apprehension of divine things, enabling or assisting them to choose the good, 
and refuse the evil,—to sift the wheat from the chaff ?—to graduate the value of 
church verities,—(where verities there be)—and so, to exalt the really worthy, 
while checking the pretensions of the comparatively vain ? Noone can be at 
a loss to answer these questions, and therefore we may be spared the necessity 
of dwelling at any length upon matters the most irritating, and at the same 
time, the most humiliating, that the annals of our church have exhibited for 
many a year. With regard to matters of less essential consequence, what 
sober-minded churchman can wander far, without being startled by the revivay 
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of usages which had long since died the natural death of desuetude, from their 
inconsistency with modern habits, without feeling something as though he 
were moving through a collection of antiquarian curiosities, the greater part of 
which, however, had contracted, from their antiquity, not the venerable, but 
simply the grotesque. 

_ “And as to questions of vital and engrossing import, it is difficult to speak 
in sufficiently measured language, of the treatment which they have received 
at the hands of these commentators. It is difficult to suppress the indignation 
that has arisen, when we have looked on, and seen important truths, prin- 


ciples originally of fair proportions, and this or that cherished observance, 
embodied in forms so fantastic as almost to defy recognition. 


“ There are hundreds of hearts that have a right to give expression of feel- 
ings like these, however harsh may be the sound. Hundreds who have been 
labouring for years to spread abroad among the people, sound, deep, definite, 
and scriptural church principles, and who will now probably see all their exer- 
tions frustrated by the intrusion of extravagant speculations, whose only end 
is—Rome. It is painful to reflect thus severely on the proceedings of those 
who should be our brethren, who are professing members of the same house- 
hold of faith ; but when anxiety so great, and so reasonable, is entertained on 
these points by the body among whom we minister, and whose real peace and 
welfare should ever be the uppermost object in our thoughts, consideration for 
the feelings of an erring brother must be merged in a sense of sterner duty ; 
and at the least, enough of reprobation be expressed, to tranquillize the fears, 
and sustain the confidence of those who are expected to look up to us as their 
spiritual guides.”"—(xx. xvi.) 

Mr. Coxe, we are well assured, judges rightly, that from such 
painful and irritating controversies there will be not a few who will be 
glad to escape for a while from the “strife of tongues” about such 
matters, to meditate upon an argument of so different a complexion as 
he has discussed in this interesting series of lectures, His work 
carries with it this grand recommendation to all who love the truth, 
that his whole argument rests on the Holy Scripture, and that not on 
fanciful spiritualizing of the sacred text, but on the plain and obvious 
meaning of those words in which the divine spirit has seen fit to reveal 
the mysteries of our religion. 

The title of Mr. Coxe’s work describes it as containing ‘ three 
series of Advent Lectures,” and many most appropriate subjects for 
that season they will be found to suggest. In the first series on the 
« Preparations for the coming of the Messiah,” he proves “that the 
nature and extent of the preparations made for the coming of the 
Messiah, are indicative of his supreme divinity.’ In the second, on 
“the Career of Christ on Earth,”—* that the leading peculiarities in 
Christ’s earthly career, quadrate and harmonize with the preparations 
made for his coming, and corroborate the inferences thence deduced ;” 


—and in the third part, “the witness of the Apostles to Christ,” he. 


shows in the most clear and convincing manner, ‘ that the demeanour 
of Jesus Christ after his resurrection, and the conduct and teaching of 
his Apostles, are not to be explained or reconciled with previous inti- 
mations of Scripture, but by the admission of Christ’s supreme 
divinity.” The whole work is written with great mildness, modera- 
tion, and affectionate feeling. To those who wish to bring the 
subject before their congregations it will be found extremely useful, not 
only as a book which the more educated classes among their parish- 
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ioners will read with pleasure and advantage, but as one which will 
suggest many thoughts to their private studies, and a variety of argu- 
ments and observations that may with great advantage be introduced 
in their discourses from the pulpit. The following extract from the 
fourth lecture of the first series will serve as a specimen of Mr. Coxe’s 


manner. We regret that we have not room for others which we had 
marked for transcription. 


‘‘ The same volume which contains the prophecies, contains also an express 
declaration of the object for which those prophecies were given. They were 
given to prepare the way for Christ. ‘To him give all the prophets witness, 
that through His name whosoever believeth in Him shall receive remission of 
sins..—‘ The testimony of Jesus is the spirit of prophecy.’ (Rev. xix. 10.) 
* Search the Scriptures, for in them ye think ye have eternal life, and they are 
they which testify of me.’ (John, v. 39.) ‘And beginning at Moses and all 
the prophets, he expounded unto them in all the Scriptures the ‘things con- 
cerning Himself.’ (Luke, xxiv. 27.) ‘These things which God had showed by 
the mouth of all His prophets, that Christ should suffer, He hath so fulfilled.’ 
(Acts, iii. 18.) ‘Yea, and all the prophets from Samuel, and those that fol- 
low after, as many as have spoken, have likewise foretold of these days.’ 
(Acts, iii. 24.) 

“‘ With this sure warrant of Scripture, then, to bear us out, we cannot hesi- 
tate to believe that the entire scheme of prophecy—sublime and imposing as it 
is—was devised and ordered in strict subservience to Christ. There were 
undoubtedly other intermediate ends which were also attained by it—other 
temporary purposes which it was made to answer. But throughout, Christ 
was its ultimate end and object—the points on which all its scattered rays 
were made to converge. Whatever dignity or importance, therefore, a general 
view of prophecy may induce us to ascribe tothe object of it, we must ascribe 
to Christ. And that the dignity of him to whom, through so many ages, 
‘gave all the prophets witness,’ must have been transcendant indeed, will not 
admit of a moment’s question. 

** But to show that though the scheme of prophecy would lead us to expect 
in the Messiah whom it foretels, a person of very great dignity, is proving 
nothing, we may be told. That his dignity was very great is allowed on all 
hands. But how great was it’ That is the point at issue. Was it the dig- 
nity of a favoured prophet or teacher ? Or was it nothing less than the dignity 
of the Son of God himself ? 

“‘ Now it seems perfectly clear to me, that the argument, even as it now 
stands, is quite strong enough to decide this question. It seems perfectly clear 
to me, that from a review merely of the outline of prophecy, inferences may 
be adduced, which must raise Christ far above the level of man, and ‘ make 
Him higher even than the angels!’ To suggest only one consideration of the 
many which present themselves. We have just seen that if we believe the 
Scriptures, we must believe that all the prophets prophecy of Christ. Now 
let me ask, how does this very remarkable fact accord with the notion, that 
Christ was but one of the prophets himself? Does it seem a reasonable ex- 
planation of the matter, to be told that this imposing array of inspired men 
was employed during so long a succession of ages in preparing the way, each 
in his turn, for the coming of a particular individual, and that that individual, 
after all, was but an inspired prophet like themselves? 

‘Does this appear a satisfactory explanation, when we observe further, 
that these prophets, so copious and distinct in all that relates to Christ, are 
yet totally silent with respect to each other? When we find that Amos, 
Hosea, and particularly Isaiah, can describe with a minuteness resembling a 
history of past events, the details of the birth, life, and sufferings of the dis- 
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tant Jesus, but cannot find one word for Jeremiah, Daniel, Ezekiel, and the 
other chosen messengers of Jehovah, who were to flourish in time so much 
nearer to their own? 

“We may be told, perhaps, that Jesus of Nazareth, though a prophet, was 
yet beyond comparison the greatest of the prophets, because intrusted with the 
final revelation from God. Let us consider him then in this light, and we 
shall expect that his brethren (if they speak of persons at all) will speak more 
copiously of Christ than they do of each other :—but no one, I think, so long 
as we look upon Jesus as merely human, would anticipate that all his brethren 
would concur in bearing ample witness to him, while with regard to each 
other they observe an uniform, unbroken silence. Here, surely, there would 
be none of that fitness, harmony, and proportion, which we expect with con- 
fidence in all the works and ways of God. If this proposition is to be pre- 


served, Christ, as the chief of his class, will be spoken of more frequently and . 


more fully than others of that class; but yet of these also in turn, some men- 
tion, though inferior mention, will be made. Otherwise, should all concur in 
prophecying of Jesus, while the prophet next in dignity to him be honoured 
by no predictions, we must conclude that Jesus is not of the order of mere 
prophets, but of another and a superior grade of beings. 

“ But further than this. On the supposition that Jesus is greater than the 
other prophets, only on account of the dispensation of which he was the mi- 
nister—in other words—on the supposition that he derived all his dignity from 
his dispensation, and possessed no intrinsic personal dignity of his own,— 
is it probable that the prophets would have spoken personally of him at all? 

‘“* This is a very pertinent question, and one which we can answer with no 
slight degree of confidence—for the Scriptures afford us a strictly analogous 
case. How was it with the former dispensation and its minister? Was Moses 
ever the subject of prophecy? We have already seen that he was not. The 
preparations made for the covenant were great as the greatness of the event 
demanded, but among them all no room was found for any mention of Moses, 
the great mediator of that covenant. Why, then, should not the same silence 
be observed with regard to the Mediator of the new covenant? What shall 
we think, when, instead of such silence, we find the plan of the Almighty to 
all appearance altered—and prophecy, instead of speaking nothing of the 
minister, and comparatively silent as to the dispensation? No superiority of 
one covenant over the other can account for this. It must have arisen from a 
difference, and that no inconsiderable difference, in the personal dignity of 
the mediators themselves.” —pp. 67—72. 


We repeat our regret, that we have not room for several other 
deeply interesting passages which we had marked for transcription. 
The foregoing extracts will, we trust, be sufficient to prove to our 
readers, that this volume will deserve an attentive perusal. 


VoL. XXXV.—June, 1849. 3c 
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